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A  LOOK  AT 

OUR  MAIL 


Raymond  Brodton,  of  Everett,  Pa., 
a  retired  professional  photographer, 
has  written  to  express  his  appreci- 
ation for  our  May  issue  cover  photo- 
graph of  two  little  girls  kneeling  at 
the  graveside  of  an  American  G.I. 

"[It]  is  indeed  a  most  vivid  and 
touching  photograph,"  he  states, 
"and  the  short  story  about  it  makes 
it  an  unforgettable  experience.  I  as- 
sure you  it  will  be  forever  in  my 
'Hall  of  Memories'  because  I  care!" 

Henry  Nolda,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
adds  that  the  adoption  of  the  sol- 
dier's grave  is  "...  a  real  lesson  in 
the  value  of  friendship.  May  their 
prayers  help  all  our  deceased  service- 
men." 

Capt.  Roger  Pineau,  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  Memorial  Museum  in 
Washington,  writes  to  ask  our  help 
in  finding  the  name  of  a  WW2  U.S. 
warship  that  rescued  a  Japanese 
pilot  from  the  waters  near  Okinawa. 

In  April  1945,  pilot  Haruo  Hirota 
was  downed  as  his  plane  approached 
the  target  area  for  a  strike  at  U.S. 
ships  off  Okinawa.  Mr.  Hirota,  now 
chief  chef  at  the  Key  Bridge  (Va.) 
Rosslyn  Marriott  Motel's  Chaparral 
Room,  was  rescued  by  an  American 
warship.  He  was  kindly  treated  and 
kept  on  board  until  the  war's  end  in 
mid-August.  While  on  board  he  was 
employed  in  the  galley  where  he  as- 
sisted and  became  interested  in  cook- 
ing, leading,  eventually,  to  his  pres- 


ent occupation.  He  does  not  know 
the  name  of  the  warship  which 
finally  put  him  ashore  in  Tokyo  Bay, 
but  thinks  it  was  a  destroyer.  If  any- 
one knows  of  this  incident  and  can 
identify  the  ship,  Captain  Pineau 
would  like  to  hear  from  him.  Letters 
should  go  to  him  at  the  museum, 
Bldg.  76,  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.C.  20390. 

Mrs.  Donald  Sutherland,  of  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  writes  that  in  "this 
year  of  the  Bicentennial,  we  have 
truly  appreciated  your  articles  on  the 
history  of  our  country."  Her  daugh- 
ter, she  says,  uses  the  articles  as 
references  in  school  assignments,  and 
each  issue  is  looked  forward  to  for 
its  historical  features. 

Apropos  of  Bicentennial  events, 
Mrs.  David  S.  Smith,  of  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  wrote  to  request  a 
copy  of  our  July  1969  issue  in  which 
the  article,  "The  Story  of  Ethan 
Allen — Vermont's  Wild  Giant,"  by 
Richard  Wolkomir,  appeared.  Her 
husband,  a  30-year  member  of  Cleve- 
land's Army-Navy  Legion  Post  54, 
represented  an  ancestor  of  his  in 
the  re-enactment  of  the  taking  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  under  Ethan  Allen 
on  May  10th  of  this  year  (see  p.  34, 
this  issue). 

Many  readers  have  written  to  com- 
ment on  the  painting,  "The  Spirit  of 


'76,"  that  made  up  our  April  cover. 

The  work  by  Archibald  M.  Willard 
was  done  for  James  F.  Ryder,  a 
Cleveland  photographer  and  art 
dealer  who  wanted  a  painting  that 
might  prove  commercially  profitable 
for  the  1876  Centennial.  Willard, 
who  had  a  knack  for  humorous  sub- 
jects, and  who  had  earlier  worked 
for  Ryder,  showed  him  a  sketch  of 
two  comic  drummers  and  a  fifer, 
which  poked  sly  fun  at  the  rustic 
character  of  a  typical  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  a  sleepy  country  vil- 
lage. Ryder,  sensing  the  patriotic 
sentiment  that  the  forthcoming 
Centennial  was  already  generating, 
told  the  artist  to  do  it  again,  and  to 
leave  the  humor  out. 

The  finished  work  drew  such  en- 
thusiasm from  Clevelanders  viewing 
it  in  Ryder's  window  that  the  art 
committee  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  Philadelphia  had  it  exhibited 
there,  to  enormous  acclaim. 

Willard  later  painted  several  ver- 
sions of  the  original.  One  hangs  at 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
in  Cleveland.  The  father  of  the  boy 
who  was  the  model  for  the  drummer 
boy  presented  the  one  we  used  to  the 
city  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 

"Just  recently  I  came  across  the 
February  issue,  which  somehow  had 
escaped  me,"  writes  Herman  Work, 
of  Staunton,  Va.,  in  commenting  on 
Thomas  Fleming's  article,  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant,"  featured  there- 
in. "The  story  is  much  the  clearest 
and  best  account  I  have  seen  of  that 
action  and  its  consequences.  ...  In 
setting  down  the  details  of  the  battle, 
Mr.  Fleming  gives  it  just  the  right 
touch,  and  with  complete  accuracy.  I 
have  asked  your  circulation  office  for 
five  copies  for  local  libraries.  Staun- 
ton was  settled  by  John  Lewis,  father 
of  Andrew  and  Charles  Lewis,  who 
participated  in  the  battle." 

For  research  for  a  book  which 
deals  in  part  with  WW1,  the  author, 
Dorris  Riter,  is  seeking  to  hear  from 
anyone  stationed  at  Camp  Kearny, 
Calif.,  in  the  summer  of  1918.  Let- 
ters to  Miss  Riter  should  be  sent  to 
her  at  Box  76515,  Sanford  Station, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90076 

Sam  Friedman,  of  New  York  City, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  early  pay- 
ment of  VA  dividends  on  veterans' 
GI  life  insurance  this  year  (see  our 
March  Veterans  Newsletter)  does  not 
apply  where  dividends  are  credited 
toward  additional  insurance  or  pay- 
ment of  normal  premiums.  If  distri- 
bution is  not  in  cash,  they  would  be 
credited  at  the  normal  rate  for  apply- 
ing them,  according  to  advice  he 
received  from  the  Philadelphia  VA. 


Earwax: 

the  sneak  thief  of  sound 

Government  studies  show  that  hearing  problems  and  age  go 
hand  in  hand.  These  studies  also  show  that  many  hearing  problems 
are  merely  due  to  excessive  earwax.  Of  course,  anyone  suspecting  a 
hearing  problem  should  consult  a  physician  to  determine  the  cause. 

One  way  for  earwax  to  impair  hearing  is  very  simple.  As  we 
grow  older,  the  fine  hairs  lining  our  ear  canals  grow  coarse.  Even- 
tually, they  can  prevent  earwax  that  forms  daily  from  getting  out. 
This  in  turn  muffles  sounds  trying  to  get  in.  Because  the  wax  builds 
up  so  gradually,  your  hearing  can  diminish  without  you  realizing  it. 

The  safest,  most  effective  way  to  remove  earwax  is  by  using 
DEBROX®  Drops  regularly.  DEBROX  is  recommended  by  thou- 
sands of  physicians.  They  know  it  safely  removes  wax  and  can  be 
used  daily  to  prevent  buildup.  DEBROX  costs  only  pennies  a  day 
and  is  available  at  drugstores  without  a  prescription. 

DebroxW 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Bird  Names 


Researchers  have  sifted  ancient  rec- 
ords to  discover  how  birds  got  their 
names,  and  have  come  up  with  some 
interesting  answers.  Who  would  have 
thought  there  could  be  any  connec- 
tion between  a  beautiful  albatross  and 
our  once-famous  prison,  Alcatraz? 
Because  the  Arabs  thought  the  bird 
used  its  big  beak  like  a  bucket,  they 
named  it  "al-qudus"  which  means 
bucket  of  water.  In  Spanish,  the  word 
became  "alcatraz,"  which  in  the  mar- 
iners' dialect  of  the  Portuguese  was 
"algotross"  and  finally  "albatross"  be- 
cause "albus"  means  white  in  Latin 
and  is  more  descriptive  of  the  bird. 
So  the  albatross  is  really  a  rock  prison 
converted  into  an  old  white  bucket. 
When  Aristophanes  saw  shore  birds 
with  large  pouch-beaks,  he  called 
them  "pelekan"  which  meant  axe,  be- 
cause he  thought  their  beaks  looked 
like  axes.  When  he  spotted  a  smaller 
bird  that  really  used  its  beak  like  an 
axe,  he  called  that  a  "pelekan"  too; 
we  now  call  it  a  woodpecker. 

In  Old  English  a  diving  bird  was  a 
"doke;"  now  it's  a  duck.  The  name 
mallard  comes  from  the  Latin  "mascu- 
lus"  meaning  male.  The  French  trans- 
lation was  "masle,"  they  added  the 
German  suffix  "ard"  for  bird,  and 
gave  us  mallard  which  means  wild 
male  bird.  In  early  England  the  aris- 
tocrats wore  fine  shirts  made  of  ex- 
pensive material  in  the  front  and 
cheap  white  canvas  in  the  back,  which 
would  be  covered  by  the  jacket;  they 
gave  the  canvas-back  duck  its  name. 
The  merganser,  a  common  fish-eating 
duck,  is  a  combination  of  the  Latin 
"mergus"  meaning  diving  and  "anser" 
meaning  goose;  it  is  actually  a  diving 
goose.  Vulture  comes  from  the  Latin 
"vultur"  meaning  to  pluck  or  tear. 


Hawk  comes  from  the  Teutonic  "hab" 
meaning  to  seize,  which  became 
"hauk"  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  name 
falcon  is  from  the  Latin  "falc"  which 
means  a  long,  curved  knife  and  re- 
fers to  the  bird's  talons.  The  osprey  is 
all  mixed  up.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  "ossifraga"  given  it  by  Pliny  of 
ancient  Rome;  the  word  means  bone- 
breaker,  but  the  species  is  a  fish-eater. 
Maybe  he  meant  fish  bones?  Even  the 
old  Germanic  tribes  were  confused; 
they  called  it  the  "lammergeier,"  the 
lamb  vulture.  Quail  started  as  the 
Dutch  word  "quackel"  meaning  the 
croaker,  became  the  Latin  "quaquilla" 
and  finally  the  French  "quaille,"  but 
it  still  means  the  bird  that  croaks. 
Pheasants  didn't  originate  in  China 
but  in  the  Middle  European  area  near 
the  Phases  (now  the  Rioni)  River 
which  flows  into  the  Black  Sea.  They 
were  named  the  Phasian  bird,  or 
"fesaunt"  in  French.  To  the  Pilgrims, 
their  Thanksgiving  bird  was  just  a 
wild  Guinea  fowl,  but  back  in  En- 
gland it  was  named  the  "turkey,"  a 
term  which  referred  to  anything  very 
unusual  and  exotic.  The  gull  is  the 
Celtic  "gullan"  meaning  wailer.  The 
parrot  has  a  religious  ancestry.  The 
early  French  "perrot"  meant  priest; 
in  Italian  it  was  "perrocchetto"  or  lit- 
tle priest.  Or  parakeet!  The  stormy 
petrel,  which  flies  very  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  was  named  after 
St.  Peter  who  walked  on  water.  Dur- 
ing a  severe  storm  at  sea,  a  flock  of 
petrel  will  seek  shelter  in  the  lee  of 
a  boat;  their  appearance  signals  the 
crew  that  its  prayers  to  Mata  Cara 
(dear  mother)  are  being  answered. 
These  petrel  have  become  known  as 
"Mother  Carey's  Chickens."  Probably 
the  most  accurately  named  of  all  birds 


is  the  swift;  its  flight  has  been  clocked 
at  faster  than  100  miles  per  hour. 

FOR  an  instant  fireplace,  when  the 
family  car  will  be  parked  near  the 
campsite,  carry  the  rim  of  a  truck 
wheel  in  the  car's  trunk,  suggests  Mrs. 
Betty  Eggler  of  Gaines,  Pa.  No  need  to 
gather  and  pile  rocks  to  build  a  fire- 
place. Roll  out  the  rim,  lay  it  down 
and  make  the  fire  inside  of  it.  The 
smaller  rims  are  best. 

WHEN  tent-camping  near  his  car  on 
frosty  nights,  G.  Griffin  of  Alton, 
N.H.  takes  along  an  old  clothes  ham- 
per and  some  empty  plastic  gallon 
jugs.  Inside  his  tent  the  hamper, 
stacked  with  jugs  filled  with  water 
heated  over  his  campfire,  acts  just 
like  a  radiator,  keeps  the  tent  warm 
for  hours. 

A  LARGE  plastic  ice  cream  pail  or 
plastic  bucket  is  a  cheap  and  efficient 
remedy  for  squirrels  that  invade  your 
pole-mounted  bird  feeder,  reports  Wil- 
liam Jersey  of  Wautoma,  Wis.  Re- 
move the  handle,  cut  off  the  rim,  put 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  bottom  for 
the  pipe  that  supports  the  bird  feeder. 
Wire  it  upside  down  about  halfway 
up  the  pipe.  Squirrels  can't  climb 
over  it. 

WHEN  camping  in  an  area  where  yel- 
low jackets,  wasps  or  hornets  are  a 
nuisance,  try  the  remedy  suggested  by 
W.  J.  Walker,  of  Tulare,  Cal.  Some  dis- 
tance from  the  campsite,  he  places  a 
basin  of  soapy  water.  Over  it  he  hangs 
a  dead  fish  or  piece  of  meat.  The  bugs 
swarm  on  the  bait  and  drop  into  the 
basin. 

SOME  freshwater  fish  have  an  oily  or 
muddy  taste.  To  get  rid  of  it,  Lyle 
Auburn  of  Osage,  Iowa  places  the 
cleaned  fish  in  a  pot  of  water,  adds 
two  large  tablespoons  of  baking  soda, 
then  brings  the  water  almost  to  a  boil. 
Drain  them,  then  fry  as  usual. 

A  LOOP  of  a  car's  inner  tube,  tied  be- 
tween your  tent  rope  and  stake,  will 
allow  for  expansion  when  it  rains,  re- 
ports Joseph  Heimel  of  Coudersport, 
Pa.  You  won't  have  to  go  out  in  the 
rain  to  loosen  the  ropes,  and  the  stakes 
won't  pull  out  of  the  ground. 

HOT  HEADS  can  use  this  tip  from 
Dr.  Jay  Weissberg  of  New  York.  Be- 
fore going  out  in  the  hot  summer  sun, 
he  shapes  heavy-duty  aluminum  foil 
to  fit  over  his  hat,  holds  it  in  place 
with  a  couple  of  safety  pins.  If  you 
never  wear  a  hat,  make  a  skull  cap 
from  the  foil.  Its  shiny  surface  reflects 
heat,  keeps  your  head  cool. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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By  THOMAS  WEYR 

The  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
its  size,  wealth,  heritage  and  mo- 
mentum is  still  the  dominant  nation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  any 
easy  assumptions  that  our  prestige 
and  influence  among  our  neighbors 
are  "just  naturally"  assured  are  no 
longer  valid.  Our  once  strong  and  sta- 
ble position  in  Canada  is  weakening, 
while  in  Latin  America  it  is  crum- 
bling, both  politically  and  economi- 
cally. The  erosion  has  gone  farther 
than  perhaps  most  of  our  citizens  sus- 
pect. 


Our  Crumbling  Role 

While  we  have  let  our  relations  with  our  neighbors 
decay,  they  have  worked  hard  to  make  out  without  us. 


still  be  our  friends,  but  most  are  not. 
Now,  instead  of  working  with  us  for 
the  best  possible  mutual  arrange- 
ments on  a  hemispheric  basis  (the 
ideal,  at  least,  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Inter-American  System 


with  European  and  Asiatic  nations. 

Japan  and  Europe  have  massively 
penetrated  Canadian  and  Latin 
American  markets.  Russia  and  East- 
ern Europe  have  made  enormous 
strides,  especially  in  Latin  America. 
Even  the  Arabs  are  interested.  All  of 
them  are  getting  a  warmer  welcome 
than  we  get,  and  seem  better  able  to 


The  "Inter-American  System" 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  set 
up  in  the  1930's  with  his  "good  neigh- 
bor" policy,  and  which  culminated  in 
President  Kennedy's  "Alliance  for 
Progress,"  no  longer  exists,  except  on 
paper.  Some  of  our  neighbors  may 


and  the  Organization  of  American 
States),  they  are  forming  groupings 
among  themselves  that  exclude  the 
United  States,  and  wooing  much 
closer  political  and  economic  relations 


DRAWING    BY   JAMES  FLORA 
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in  the  Americas 


accommodate  the  interests  and  deal 
with  the  feelings  and  ways  of  our 
neighbors. 

Much  of  what  has  been  happening 
is  clearly  our  own  fault.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  neglected  Canadian  and 
Latin  affairs  for  too  long.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  was  the  last  major 
United  States  effort  to  develop  a  co- 
herent Latin  American  policy  that 
would  combine  U.S.  aid  with  rational 
growth  and  lead  to  greater  prosperity 
for  all.  It  failed.  Since  1964,  when 
Brazil's  left-leaning  President  Joa 
Goulart  so  mismanaged  the  economy 
that  the  inflation  rate  topped  144% 
and  the  army  overthrew  him,  United 
States  influence  in  the  area  has  de- 
clined precipitously. 

The  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS),  once  an  effective 
keeper  of  Latin  American  peace,  is 
no  longer  a  forum  for  the  advance- 
ment of  serious  business.  The  vast 
changes  sweeping  through  all  levels 
of  Latin  American  society  over  the 
last  decade  and  a  half  are  seen  by 
most  Americans  only  in  the  limited 
terms  of  their  more  violent  and  con- 
troversial manifestations — the  riots, 
kidnappings,  "tuna"  wars,  Panama 
Canal  disputes,  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions,  etc.  These  are  so 


similar  to  ancient  history  that  they 
may  blind  us  to  broader  and  more 
sophisticated  happenings  and  trends. 

Only  lately  has  there  been  concern 
expressed  here  about  Venezuela's  en- 
larged oil  income  and  how  she  is  us- 
ing it  for  political  ends,  and  about 
similar  events  that  mark  a  trend  for 
small  powers  to  adopt  games  that  big 
powers  once  monopolized.  This  is  a 
new  game  and  there's  no  reason  why 
we  can't  draw  cards  to  it — but  so  far 
we've  been  playing  the  previous 
hand. 

Despite  the  huge  United  States  eco- 
nomic stake  in  Latin  America  that  at 
one  time  included  most  of  the  extrac- 
tive industries  such  as  Bolivian  tin, 
Chilean  copper  and  Venezuelan  oil, 
virtual  possession  of  the  "banana  re- 
publics" in  Central  America,  and  a 
large  share  of  shipping,  communica- 
tions, transport,  automobiles  and 
other  manufacturing  enterprises,  the 
Nixon  Administration  paid  Latin 
America  little  heed.  Its  neglect  of  the 
area  was  not  so  much  benign  as  total. 

Two  years  ago,  then  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  about  summed 
up  United  States  attitudes  at  an  OAS 
meeting  in  Washington.  The  Admin- 
istration, he  said,  would  try  once 
again  to  persuade  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  promised  the  Inter- 
American  Development  banks  years 


ago,  and  the  United  States  would  en- 
deavor to  keep  United  States  econom- 
ic aid  in  the  Americas  at  "current" 
levels.  None  of  this  sat  well  with 
Latin  ministers  who  considered  U.S. 
aid  as  token  at  best  and  inadequate 
to  their  need.  Rogers  proceeded  to  tell 
the  Latins  that  over-population  was 
their  most  basic  problem  and  that 
without  population  curbs  real  eco- 
nomic progress  is  impossible.  He  had 
a  point,  but  it  was  hardly  calculated 
to  inspire  a  round  of  applause  from 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Several  months  after  succeeding 
Rogers  as  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Kis- 
singer turned  his  attention  to  Latin 
America  and  called  for  a  "new  di- 
alogue" in  the  hemisphere.  But  in  a 
sense  it  was  already  too  late.  The 
proverbial  winds  of  change  had  been 
blowing  through  Latin  America  for 
the  last  15  years.  During  the  five 
years  of  United  States  neglect,  Latin 
American  attitudes  on  basic,  hemis- 
phere-wide questions  of  politics  and 
economics  had  begun  to  change.  Lat- 
ins were  tired  of  American  tutelage 
and  resented  Washington  telling  them 
what  to  do. 

The  once  solid  OAS  front  against 
Cuba  began  to  crumble  as  a  growing 
number  of  Latin  states  resumed  ties 
with  Havana.  Many  blamed  the 
United  States  for  events  in  Chile,  first 
for  allowing  the  "Marxist  Doctor," 
Salvador  Allende,  to  take  power,  and 
second  for  the  way  the  United  States 
helped  topple  him.  Whether  Washing- 
ton had  much  responsibility  or  not  is 
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irrelevant.  The  Latins  believe  it  did. 

But  most  important,  during  the  five 
years  of  what  former  State  Depart- 
ment Latin  America  expert  Ben 
Stephansky  calls  Nixon's  "non- 
policy"  towards  Latin  America,  the 
Latins  themselves  began  to  shape 
their  own  "ideology  of  independence" 
from  the  United  States. 

Most  Latin  countries  had  extended 
control  over  their  own  resources  by 
kicking  out  foreign  owners,  mostly 
Americans,  or  allowing  them  to  stay 
in  with  a  less  than  controlling  share. 
Terms  for  regulating  new  foreign 
investments  became  stiffer  and 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  curb 
the  activities  of  the  major  interna- 
tional companies,  most  of  which  are 
American. 

Latins  began  or  expanded  regional 
groups  for  economic  cooperation 
among  themselves.  A  free  trade  zone 
was  set  up  in  Central  America,  as  was 
a  mini-Common  Market  among  the 
Andean  states.  A  "caucus"  of  Latin 
Foreign  ministers  was  established  to 
negotiate  jointly  on  major  issues  with 
the  United  States.  The  OAS  was  used 
less  and  less.  Mexico  proposed  an 
OAS-type  organization  without  the 
United  States,  so  did  Peru,  and  earlier 
this  year  Mexico  and  Venezuela  took 
the  lead  in  forming  a  new  economic 
grouping,  called  SELA,  to  handle 
production,  pricing  and  marketing  of 
major  Latin  products. 

All  this  did  not  happen  overnight, 
of  course.  But  the  United  States  was 
slow  to  react  to  both  the  pitfalls  and 
the  opportunities  Latin  America  pre- 
sented. We  didn't  seem  to  believe  that 
U.S.  pre-eminence  could  be  success- 


Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  last  Dec.  4,  as  he  turned 
down  President  Ford's  request  that  Canada  reconsider  its  time- 
table for  phasing  out  all  exports  of  oil  to  the  United  States. 


fully  challenged,  while  Europeans  be- 
lieved it  could  be.  The  Germans  were 
first.  Volkswagen  began  producing 
cars  in  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Krupp, 
Thyssen  and  other  giants  of  West 
German  industry  either  expanded 
their  existing  operations  or  started 
from  scratch.  Japan  targeted  on  Bra- 
zil, where  800,000  people  of  Japanese 


President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress  was  the  last  coordinated  plan  of 
the  United  States  for  a  well-rounded  program  of  relationships  with  our 
hemispheric  neighbors.  He  is  seen  here  in  1961  executing  an  Alliance  for 
Progress   contract   with    President   Betancourt   of   Venezuela,   at  Caracas. 


ancestry  live.  As  early  as  1960, 
Latin  American  trade  missions  were 
touring  Communist  Europe,  looking 
for  industrial  goods.  They  were  in- 
ferior to  those  made  in  the  West,  but 
they  were  cheaper,  hence  more  suited 
to  Latin  economies. 

Over  the  last  decade,  and  particu- 
larly after  1968,  it  all  came  together 
for  the  new  foreign  invaders  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Between  1968 
and  1971,  two-way  trade  between  Ja- 
pan and  Brazil  shot  up  216%,  from 
$132  million  to  $417  million — still 
chicken  feed  compared  to  the  com- 
parable $1.8  billion  U.S.-Brazilian 
trade  volume,  but  it  showed  the 
trend. 

In  1972,  direct  Japanese  invest- 
ments in  Latin  America  jumped 
from  $200  million  to  $600  million 
(compared  to  a  U.S.  total  of  $2  bil- 
lion) .  Early  in  1973  the  giant  Mitsu- 
bishi complex  developed  a  five-year, 
$1.2  billion  investment  plan  spread 
across  the  Brazilian  economy.  A  year 
later,  11  Japanese  companies  agreed 
to  invest  $800  million  in  a  forestry 
and  paper-making  venture.  Today, 
overall  Japanese  investment  plans  for 
the  near  future  total  $5  billion.  The 
booming  Brazilian  economy  can  sop 
up  every  cent.  Part  of  the  Japanese 
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For  years,  Latin  nations  have  been  disappointed  in  the  U.S.  of  State  Roger's  position  at  an  OAS  meeting  in  1973  (above) 
role  in  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  are  now  form-  to  be  intransigent,  were  furious  at  last  year's  U.S.  Trade 
ing  their  own  coalitions  without  us.  They  considered  Secretary       Act  which  unfairly  worked  against  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 


money  will  help  finance  a  $6  billion 
Brazilian  iron  and  steel  industry  in- 
vestment. Three  U.S.  firms  will  have 
a  part  of  it,  but  so  will  Europe's  Thys- 
sen  and  Finsider,  Nippon  and  Kawa- 
saki Steel  of  Japan,  and  the  British 
Steel  Corporation.  That's  typical  of 
the  kind  of  international  flavor  of  to- 
day's Latin  American  trade,  in  which 
Uncle  is  more  like  a  second  cousin. 

Nissan  Mexicana,  a  subsidiary  of 
Japan's  Nissan  Motors,  last  year 
doubled  its  capital  base  in  Mexico 
to  $24.8  million.  It  plans  a  second 
Mexican  plant,  this  one  for  produc- 
tion of  light  Datsun  trucks.  Nissan's 
Cuernavaca  factory  has  begun  ex- 
porting the  cars  it  builds  in  Mexico 
to  other  Latin  countries,  expects  to 
send  them  15%  of  its  output  next 
year. 

Nissan's  major  rival,  Toyota,  has 
built  a  large  car  assembly  in 
Port-of -Spain,  Trinidad,  an  island 
targeted  for  heavy  economic  develop- 
ment largely  because  of  its  petro- 
chemical facilities  and  potential.  Four 
Japanese  firms  will  build  a  steel  mill 
with  an  annual  output  of  1.2  million 
tons.  Brazil  will  supply  the  ore  in  ex- 
change for  a  third  of  the  output.  Two 
other  Japanese  companies  are  inter- 
ested in  joining  in  a  $550  million  al- 


uminum smelter  project.  Mitsui,  an-  have  picked  Colombia  as  the  gateway 

other  Tokyo  giant,  is  talking  about  to   the   Andean  market  countries, 

a  fertilizer  project  in  Trinidad  and  Spain  sells  about  $40  million  worth  of 

building  a  deep  water  harbor  at  Point  vehicles,  tractors,  books,  tools,  rail- 

Lissa.  road  equipment,  ships  and  capital 

Nor  is  this  commercial  invasion  of  goods  to  Colombia  a  year,  has  about 

Latin  America  limited  to  the  major  $13  million  invested  there.  Another 

industrial  powers.  Altros  Hornos  de  $18  million  in  Spanish  money  has 

Vizcaya,  Spain's  largest  steel  maker,  gone  into  Mexico.  An  educated  guess 

is  dickering  for  a  5%  share  in  the  puts  total  Spanish  investment  in  La t- 

Serro  dos  Carajas  iron  ore  develop-  in  America  at  $80  million.  That's 

ment  in  Brazil.  Other  Spanish  firms  small  potatoes  compared  to  the  gi- 


WIDE  WORLD 


Henry  Kissinger  spoke  to  an  OAS  meeting  here  last  year,  but  he  was  cancelled  out 
of  a  South  American  meeting  in  retaliation  for  the  terms  of  our  1974  Trade  Act. 
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ants,  but  Spain  was  never  considered 
a  significant  exporter  of  finished 
goods. 

Swedish  operations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  typified  by  Atlas  Copco's  plans 
to  build  a  $5  million  facility  in  Bo- 
livia for  production  of  compressors 
and  pneumatic  tools  used  in  the  min- 
ing industry.  Bolivia  is  a  member  of 
the  Andean  market,  and  an  under- 
developed one,  which  makes  it  easier 
for  foreign  firms  to  locate  there  and 
ship  their  products  to  other  members 
like  Chile,  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
under  lower  tariffs. 

The  communist  countries  have 
carved  out  their  share  of  the  Latin 
pie  over  the  last  15  years.  Argentina 
has  been  getting  substantial  commu- 
nist credits.  Poland  extended  $100 
million  credit  for  heavy  machinery; 


Latin  America.  As  early  as  1972,  the 
trend  of  U.S.  direct  investments — and 
the  earnings  of  U.S.  firms  and  their 
subsidiaries — reflected  the  new  mood 
of  disenchantment.  Book  value  of  the 
investments  was  up  only  5%  that 
year,  from  $15.8  billion  to  $16.6  bil- 
lion. In  1973,  new  U.S.  acquisitions 
totalled  only  $62  million  compared  to 
$166  million  the  previous  year.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  firms  sold  off  proper- 
ties worth  $86  million  to  help  meet 
Latin  requirements  for  larger  shares 
of  domestic  ownership. 

U.S.  firms  continue  to  be  expropri- 
ated in  Latin  America  and  they  have 
to  fight  for  adequate  compensation. 
Neither  ITT  nor  Anaconda  have  yet 
fully  settled  their  Chilean  claims. 
Venezuela  is  in  the  process  of  nation- 
alizing its  oil  industry  and  buying  out 


Venezuela's  President  Perez  and  Foreign  Minister  Escobar  at  a  meeting  in  Algiers 
of  the  organization  of  oil-producing  nations,  which  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  joined. 


Hungary  $50  million  for  purchase  of 
capital  goods.  Czechoslovakia's  Sko- 
daexport  has  joined  a  state-owned  Ar- 
gentine firm  in  a  venture  to  make 
electric  generators.  And  the  Soviet 
Energomach  Export  will  supply 
turbines  and  generators  for  the 
Uruguayan-Argentine  Salte  Grande 
hydro-electric  project,  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  hemisphere.  These  are  only 
some  examples  of  many. 

Every  one  of  these  events  reduced 
Latin  dependence  on  the  United 
States  and  dictated  that  we  should 
have  been  developing  a  Latin- Ameri- 
can relationship  that  relied  less  on 
their  dependence  on  us  and  more  on 
other  ways  of  getting  along  together 
for  mutual  benefit.  We  didn't,  and  the 
United  States  lost  ground  steadily  in 


14  major  U.S.  oil  producers  operating 
there.  Restrictive  and  unclear  foreign 
investment  regulations  make  many 
U.S.  firms  hesitate  before  committing 
funds,  leaving  the  investment  field  to 
others. 

Most  European  governments  pro- 
vide export  incentives  and  insurance 
to  companies  operating  in  foreign 
markets.  In  a  hundred  ways,  govern- 
ment lets  business  know  it  cares 
about  how  it  is  doing  abroad.  Our 
government  does  not  do  so  in  any 
comparable  way.  The  Latins  prefer 
that  the  foreign  firms  they  deal  with 
be  backed  by  their  governments,  and 
their  European  and  Japanese  part- 
ners feel  the  same  way. 

When  Latin  leaders  travel  abroad 
they  act  as  aggressive  salesmen  seek- 


ing foreign  contracts  and/or  govern- 
ment-to-government agreements. 
Thus,  Mexico  recently  concluded  a 
trade  pact  with  China.  President 
Echeverria  also  traveled  to  Germany 
where  he  enlisted  Bonn's  support  to 
act  as  spokesman  for  Mexico's  inter- 
est within  the  Common  Market.  Like 
most  Latin  countries,  Mexico  is  dick- 
ering for  some  kind  of  as  yet  unde- 
fined relationship  with  the  European 
Community  in  order  to  ease  entry  of 
Latin  good's  to  the  market,  and  speed 
up  European  investment.  Echeverria, 
of  course,  also  pushed  investment 
plans  while  he  was  in  Bonn — and  ex- 
plained how  to  fit  them  into  complex 
and  restrictive  Mexican  regulation  of 
such  investment.  He  did  the  same 
thing  in  Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 

Our  political  ties  to  Latin  America 
have  become  frayed  while  all  this 
was  going  on.  The  Latins  don't  feel 
that  they  get  what  they  want,  which 
is  easier  access  to  U.S.  markets,  firm 
control  of  their  raw  materials  base 
and  cash  aid  and  investment  with  no 
political  strings  attached. 

Passage  of  a  new  U.S.  trade  law 
last  year  brought  all  the  bubbling  hos- 
tility to  the  surface.  Latins  were  out- 
raged. They  had  hoped  the  bill  would 
include  provisions  to  ease  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States;  instead 
they  got  a  bill  which,  rightly  or  not, 
they  feel  closes  up  markets. 

One  clause  in  the  Act  exempts  all 
members  of  cartels  from  preferential 
treatment.  The  section  was  aimed  at 
the  international  cartel  of  oil-produc- 
ing nations,  called  OPEC,  as  a  warn- 
ing against  future  oil  boycotts.  Since 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador  are  members 
of  OPEC  they  are  excluded  as  well, 
at  least  on  paper.  Yet  neither  partici- 
pated in  OPEC's  oil  boycott,  and  the 
U.S.  imports  about  a  third  of  its  for- 
eign oil  from  Venezuela. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  had 
acted  unjustly  in  this  matter.  And 
President  Ford  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  wrong.  He  has  pledged  to 
restore  Venezuela's  and  Ecuador's 
preferential  status.  In  his  State  of  the 
World  address  to  the  Congress  he 
asked  for  passage  of  an  amendment 
that  would  "provide  executive  au- 
thority to  waive  those  restrictions  of 
the  trade  act  that  are  incompatible 
with  our  national  interest.  .  .  .  This 
exclusion  has  seriously  complicated 
our  new  dialogue  with  our  friends  in 
this  hemisphere." 

It  sure  had.  Secretary  Kissinger's 
plans  to  attend  a  Foreign  Ministers' 
meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  March 
were  brusquely  cancelled  "until  that 
time  in  which  the  conflict  situation 
created  by  the  trade  act  of  the  U.S.  is 
overcome."  Peru  called  for  a  meeting 
of  all  Latin  nations   without  the 
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Canada's  great  tar  sands  oil  deposits.  She  is  dickering  with  a  French  firm  to  help  develop  them. 


United  States.  President  Perez  of 
Venezuela  met  with  Mexico's  Eche- 
verria  to  speed  development  of  SELA. 
Both  leaders  urged  revisions  of  the 
OAS  Charter  to  specifically  allow 
each  member  to  pick  its  own  political 
and  economic  systems. 

Back  home  in  Venezuela,  Perez 
took  the  lead  in  Latin  attacks  on  the 
Act.  He  could  afford  to,  for  our  Trade 
Act  was  only  a  toothless  insult  as  far 
as  Venezuela  is  concerned.  The  OPEC 
clause  couldn't  really  hurt  Venezuela 
unless  the  United  States  should  also 
repeal  its  1972  trade  agreement.  Will 
we?  Petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts make  up  the  bulk  of  the  $4  billion 
worth  of  goods  Venezuela  sells  us. 
We  can't  do  without  that  oil.  In  turn, 
U.S.  sales  to  Venezuela  total  $3  billion 
with  600  products,  mostly  manufac- 
tured goods,  capital  equipment  and 
food,  entering  the  country  under  a 
low  tariff.  Now  the  Venezuelan  Con- 
gress threatens  to  "review"  those 
tariff  concessions,  perhaps  hike  them. 

Equipped  with  such  leverage,  Perez 
talks  about  the  "discriminatory  and 
hostile"  spirit  of  the  Act,  describes  it 
as  a  threat  to  the  new  Latin  policy 
of  defending  "our  raw  materials  and 
basic  products,  creating  common  sys- 
tems of  trade."  Indeed,  Venezuela  has 
profited  from  quadrupled  oil  prices  to 
become  a  South  American  power  with 
ambitions  to  extend  her  political  in- 
fluence. In  an  era  when  economic 
power  is  often  stronger  than  military 
power — just  look  at  what  the  Arab 
states  have  done — -this  is  an  achiev- 
able goal. 

Thus  the  boiling  pot  that  is  Latin 
America  today  poses  very  special 
problems  for  US.  diplomacy.  The  old 


notions  of  hemispheric  solidarity  no 
longer  hold.  It  could  be  argued  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  subtly 
subverted,  not  as  directly  as  it  was  in 
the  1860's  by  Napoleon  Ill's  French 
soldiers,  who  lifted  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Maximilian  onto  the  Mex- 
ican throne,  but  by  battalions  of 
briefcase-carrying  businessmen  from 
Tokyo  and  Moscow,  Dusseldorf  and 
Paris,  Zurich  and  Madrid. 

We  no  longer  have  the  power  or  the 
ability  to  police  the  hemisphere.  Cas- 
tro will  not  soon  be  dislodged  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  "detente"  with 
him,  too.  Allende  is  gone,  but  the  way 
he  was  removed  has  turned  him  into 
a  martyr.  His  successors  have  made 
his  regime  appear  benign,  and  leftist 
propagandists  have  depicted  Chile  as 
one  vast  concentration  camp.  Peru's 
"socialist"  generals  exert  a  powerful 


pull  on  the  military  in  other  nations 
who  would  like  to  emulate  them.  Al- 
ready, Soviet  noncoms  are  training 
Peruvian  soldiers  and  most  of  Peru's 
military  hardware  comes  from  Rus- 
sia. 

American  firms  are  being  cuffed 
around  almost  at  will.  Nationaliza- 
tion and  expropriation  are  common, 
so  are  restrictions  on  company  op- 
erations. Adequate  compensation  is 
rare.  Braniff  is  being  restricted  on  the 
number  of  its  flights  to  Peru,  for  ex- 
ample, so  that  Aeroperu  can  cash  in 
on  an  air  service  Braniff  pioneered. 
Disputes  over  fishing  rights  continue 
to  smolder.  Relations  with  Mexico 
nose-dived  when  recession  forced 
closing  of  U.S.  light  industries  just 
across  the  border,  set  up  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  cheaper  labor.  And  though 
( Continued  on  page  ifl ) 

WIDE  WORLD 


Latin  and  Canadian  leaders  seek  deals  with  other  nations  to  reduce  their  depend- 
ence on  the  United  States.  Here,  Trudeau  sits  with  Chinese  leaders  in  Peking. 
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By  JAMES  M.  WAGONSELLER 

National  Commander,  The  American  Legion. 


During  the  week  of  last  April  15, 
Congressional  hearings  were 
held  by  a  House  Subcommittee  on  the 
subject  of  blanket  amnesty  by  Act  of 
Congress  for  draft  evaders  and  de- 
serters. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  The 
American  Legion  has  stated  an  in- 
terest officially  for  many  years.  The 
Legion  was  not  invited  to  testify.  On 
learning  that  the  hearings  were  to 
be  held,  I  strenuously  objected  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Legion  from  the  list 
of  invited  witnesses. 

In  response  to  these  objections,  I 
was  invited  to  deliver  written  testi- 
mony, which  I  did  on  April  18. 

The  following  week,  after  review- 
ing what  witnesses  had  been  invited 
to  appear  to  give  oral  testimony,  I 
sent  a  further  communication  to  the 
Subcommittee  urging  that  no  action 
be  taken  on  the  question  by  the  Sub- 
committee until  spokesmen  for  citi- 
zens' groups  that  oppose  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  or  legislation  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  in 
person. 

Below  is  the  full  written  testimony 
which  I  submitted  for  the  Legion  on 
April  18,  and  my  following  letter  of 
April  22. 

Statement  of  James  M.  Wagon- 
seller,  National  Commander,  The 
American  Legion  (in  writing)  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
April  18,  1975: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee: 

The  American  Legion  upon  learn- 


ing that  Subcommittee  #3  would 
hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  results 
of  President  Ford's  clemency  pro- 
gram which  expired  on  March  31, 
1975,  requested  the  opportunity  to 
offer  testimony  in  person.  Had  the 
hearings  been  limited  to  government 
witnesses,  we  would  not  have  re- 
quested to  appear.  However,  we  feel 
that  the  selection  of  "public  wit- 
nesses" was  not  balanced  by  opposing 
views  such  as  those  represented  by 
our  organization.  We  truly  regret 
that  those  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals who  have  demanded  nothing 
less  than  a  sweeping  program  of  gen- 
eral amnesty  are  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear,  while  organizations 
who  oppose  this  plan  are  deferred 
until  "later  in  the  session."  The 
American  Legion  sincerely  hopes 
that  no  substantive  recommendations 
on  the  amnesty  or  clemency  pro- 
grams are  made  by  the  Subcommittee 
until  all  responsible  spokesmen  from 
the  private  sector  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  personally  appear 
and  present  their  views. 

As  the  largest  of  all  veterans  or- 
ganizations, whose  membership  num- 
bers more  than  2,700,000  honorably 
discharged  men  and  women,  we  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  present 
and  long-range  effect  of  legislation 
being  considered.  The  more  than 
half-a-million  Vietnam  veterans  who 
belong  to  The  American  Legion  have 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the 
treatment  of  men  who  chose  to  cut 
and  run  rather  than  to  obey  the  ex- 
isting law  of  the  land  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Subcommittee  is  aware,  The 


American  Legion  consistently  op- 
posed general  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders  and  deserters,  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  handling  of  the 
cases  of  deserters  and  draft  evaders 
should  be  by  existing  judicial  sys- 
tems. While  we  did  not  agree  with 
the  program  which  President  Ford 
established,  The  American  Legion  did 
not  advise  young  men  not  to  enter 
the  program  nor  did  we  place  road- 
blocks in  its  path.  We  still  believe, 
however,  that  the  national  interest 
will  best  be  served  by  an  individual 
review  of  each  case  by  the  existing 
judicial  process. 

On  September  16,  1974,  in  his  re- 
marks announcing  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation 4313,  Mr.  Ford  said  the 
purpose  of  the  clemency  program 
was  "to  give  those  young  people  a 
chance  to  earn  their  return  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  society." 
We  feel  the  President's  program  has 
indeed  provided  an  ample  opportu- 
nity to  those  young  men  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  provisions. 
We  emphatically  oppose  the  liberal- 
ization or  reopening  of  the  Presi- 
dential clemency  program  which 
terminated  on  March  31,  1975,  after 
197  days  of  operation. 

The  American  Legion  acknowl- 
edges the  oversight  responsibility  of 
this  Subcommittee  on  the  clemency 
program,  but  we  question  claims  that 
there  is  a  massive  public  outcry  for 
immediate  Executive  or  Presidential 
action  on  amnesty.  Of  far  greater 
national  concern  is  the  depressing 
unemployment  among  the  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  and  this  requires  imme- 
diate national  attention  and  action. 
The  plight  of  537,000  unemployed 
Vietnam-era  veterans  is  certainly 
disconcerting.  The  17.5%  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  these  veterans  in 
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the  20-24  age  group  certainly  de- 
mands immediate  action.  This  rate  of 
unemployment  is  3%  higher  than  the 
rate  for  non-veterans.  The  American 
Legion  is  proud  that  more  than  500,- 
000  of  its  members  based  their  eligi- 
bility on  service  in  the  Vietnam  era. 
In  correspondence  and  conversations 
with  many  of  them  throughout  the 
country,  I  can  attest  that  their  con- 
cern is  for  the  serious  problems  fac- 
ing them,  and  not  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  those  who  chose  not  to  serve. 

Our  position  of  individual  disposi- 
tion of  each  case  by  existing  judicial 
authority  asks  that  each  person  be 
given  "his  day  in  court."  Many  of 
those  who  propose  unconditional  am- 
nesty suggest  that  those  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  President's  clem- 
ency program  are  now  "left  out  in 
the  cold"  and  unable  to  productively 
re-enter  American  society  and  with- 
out any  legal  redress.  This  is  patently 
false,  for  just  the  opposite  is  true. 
Of  the  99,000  young  people  who  did 
not  formally  accept  or  reject  the 
program,  and  the  additional  20,000 
possible  eligibles  identified  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  over  108,000 
of  this  119,000  (more  than  90%) 
have  the  right  to  immediate  or  even- 
tual appeal  (in  the  cases  of  the  3,855 
deserters  still  at  large)  to  the  exist- 
ing system  of  reviews.  . . .  Moreover,  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era  who  received  less 
than  honorable  discharges  have  these 
same  rights.  The  jurisdictions  of  the 
respective  Boards  empower  them  to 
correct  any  errors  or  remove  any  in- 
justices in  a  claimant's  military  rec- 
ords in  the  case  of  the  Corrections 
Boards,  and  to  change,  correct  or 
modify  any  discharge  based  upon  the 
facts  presented  to  them  in  the  case  of 
the  Discharge  Review  Boards.  Ob- 
viously, the  draft  evaders  are  afford- 
ed their  "day  in  court"  upon  appre- 
hension or  surrender,  and  have  the 
traditional  appeal  rights  afforded  by 
our  judicial  system.  As  a  matter  of 
information,  only  33%  of  those  pros- 
ecuted in  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
Selective  Service  violations  were  con- 
victed, and  only  7%  of  those  were 
sentenced  to  prison  terms.  One  point 
should  be  reemphasized  in  regard  to 
both  the  military  deserters  and  draft 
evaders — they  broke  the  law.  Irre- 
spective of  the  loftiness  or  baseness 
of  their  individual  motives,  each  of 
these  young  people  bears  the  risk  of 
paying  the  penalty  for  the  law  which 
he  violated. 

Since  the  scope  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee's review  has  been  expanded 
to  include  the  legislation  pending  be- 
fore it,  we  wish  to  comment  on  H.R. 
353,  H.R.  1229,  H.R.  2230,  H.R.  2568 
and  H.R.  2852.  Each  of  these  pro- 


posals would  establish  unconditional 
amnesty  in  one  form  or  another  and 
we  oppose  their  enactment.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  very  deep  ideological 
opposition  to  these  proposals,  we  feel 
that  any  amnesty  program  would 
seriously  impair  our  future  ability 
to  raise  and  maintain  military  forces 
in  time  of  war  or  serious  national 
emergency.  While  the  all-volunteer 
force  has  fulfilled  its  quotas  at  the 
currently  low  force  levels,  even  its 
strongest  advocates  realize  that  con- 
scription would  be  necessary  to  raise 
and  sustain  the  levels  required  for 
wartime.  We  also  oppose  S.  1290 
which  would  liberalize  and  extend 


Nat'l  Commander  Wagonseller 


the  Clemency  Board.  Of  particular 
concern  is  Section  8  of  S.  1290  which 
would  create  entitlement  to  veterans 
benefits  for  those  who  participate  in 
the  program.  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion 4313  specifically  states  that  the 
"clemency  discharge  shall  not  bestow 
entitlement  benefits  administered  by 
the  Veterans  Administration."  We, 
therefore,  strongly  oppose  the  pos- 
sible impact  of  Section  8  of  S.  1290 
on  entitlement  to  veterans  benefits. 

In  summary,  The  American  Legion 
believes  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  young  people  to  whom 
President  Ford  offered  the  chance  to 
earn  their  way  back  into  American 
society  were  aware  of  the  clemency 
program.  Many  did  not  participate 
because  of  personal  reasons;  other, 
the  draft  evaders  in  particular,  feel 
that  it  is  not  enough.  However,  they 
still  have  available  equitable  and  in- 
dividual reviews  of  their  respective 
situations  within  the  existing  judicial 
systems  and  before  the  Discharge 
Review  Boards  and  the  Boards  for 
the  Correction  of  Military  Records. 

We  oppose  any  liberalization  and 
extension  of  the  clemency  program 
in  any  form,  and  any  legislation  or 


executive  action  which  would  estab- 
lish general  or  unconditional  am- 
nesty. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  written 
testimony. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  on 
April  22  to  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier  ( 2nd  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin) ,  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties, 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judicia- 
ry, 2137  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Kastenmeier: 

On  the  consideration  of  possible 
changes  affecting  the  treatment  of 
draft  evaders  and  deserters,  I  had 
hoped  your  Subcommittee  would 
strive  to  obtain  the  widest  possible 
range  of  opinion  representing  to  the 
highest  degree  a  balance  of  differing 
viewpoints. 

This  morning  in  reviewing  the  list 
of  public  witnesses  permitted  to  ap- 
pear at  last  week's  hearings,  the 
marked  imbalance  is  clearly  appar- 
ent. Those  who  have  a  liberalized 
approach  to  amnesty,  most  of  whom 
support  unconditional  and  universal 
amnesty,  were  exclusively  represent- 
ed. Those,  such  as  The  American  Le- 
gion, who  oppose  amnesty  and  any 
further  liberalization,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  appear.  Whether  intended 
or  not,  this  creates  the  false  illusion 
that  only  those  who  support  total  and 
unconditional  amnesty  really  care. 

The  American  Legion  requested 
the  opportunity  to  present  our  views 
in  person  so  that  any  points  in  our 
testimony  could  be  clarified  for  the 
Subcommittee's  benefit.  We  were  de- 
nied that  opportunity,  as  were  other 
organizations  who  oppose  amnesty, 
and  who  feel  that  existing  agencies 
charged  with  administration  of  the 
law  are  equipped  to  handle  the  cases 
of  these  men  in  all  its  ramifications. 

The  American  Legion  urges  your 
Subcommittee  not  to  finalize  its  rec- 
ommendations on  amnesty  or  the 
clemency  program  until  responsible 
spokesmen  from  the  private  sector 
who  oppose  unconditional  amnesty 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  appear 
in  person.  The  public  witnesses  in- 
vited to  hearings  last  week  repre- 
sented only  one  point  of  view  and 
certainly  did  not  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration 
in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 
James  M.  Wagonseller 
National  Commander 
The  American  Legion 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  &  CON 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES 


International  fishing  agreements  and  the  present 
12-mile  United  States  fishing  jurisdiction  have 
not  been  successful  in  reversing  the  decline  of  the 
U.S.  catch  from  our  own  continental  shelves.  Over- 
fishing off  Hampton  Roads  and  the  Georges  Bank 
areas  by  foreign  vessels  has  seriously  depleted  fish 
stocks  and  caused  a  deterioration  in  our  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

Statistics  substantiate  this  statement.  The  Maine 
fishing  industry  is  an  example.  In  1960  Maine  fish- 
ermen brought  in  78  million  pounds  of  ocean  perch. 
In  1973  the  catch  was  down  to  36  million  pounds.  In 
1960  there  were  21  companies  processing  ocean 
perch,  whiting  and  ground  fish.  Today  there  are  six. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries (ICNAF),  which  sets  quotas  for  harvesting 
fish.  American  scientists  recommended  a  quota 
control,  but  the  United  States  was  outvoted  by 
ICNAF  members.  Bilateral  agreements  have  not 
been  successful.  A  fundamental  weakness  of  all  in- 
ternational fisheries  conservation  measures  and 
most  domestic  ones  now  in  existence  is  that  they 
are  voluntary.  There  is  no  way  to  force  a  nation  to 
practice  sound  conservation  voluntarily. 

If  national  jurisdiction  were  extended  to  200 
miles,  the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to 
require  compliance  with  conservation  regulations 
as  a  condition  of  allowing  fishing  in  our  waters  by 
foreigners.  Biological  evidence,  sound  fishery  man- 
agement practice  and  economic  indicators  point  to 
the  necessity  of  better  management  of  the  fishery 
populations  off  our  coasts.  The  best  way  to  achieve 
this  would  be  to  assume  primary  control  over  the 
species  on  our  continental  shelves  and  slopes.  Such 
action  requires  better  enforcement  by  the  National 


"YES" 


Maritime  Fisheries  and 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  200-mile  extension 
legislation  is  an  interim 
measure  pending  adop- 
tion of  responsible  and 
workable  action  by  the 
150  nations  participating 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  This  demon- 
strates that  the  support- 
ers of  the  bill  in  Con- 
gress are  not  asking  that 
the  United  States  act  in 
a  narrow  and  selfish  manner.  We  are  recognizing 
the  fact  that  a  new  treaty  on  fishing  jurisdiction 
is  not  likely  to  be  agreed  upon  and  implemented 
for  another  five  to  ten  years.  Our  current  problems 
are  already  so  severe  that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
that  long  for  effective  remedial  action  to  be  taken. 

Congress  should  quickly  pass  the  legislation  ex- 
tending United  States  fishing  jurisdiction  to  200 
miles.  The  United  States  has  declared  ownership 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf  for  the  purposes  of  oil 
and  gas  development.  We  should  own  and  manage 
the  fisheries  resources  as  well. 


Rep.  G.  William  Whitehurst 
(R-Va.) 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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ADOPT  A  200-MILE  SEA  LIMIT? 


"NO" 


Rep.  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
(D-Calif.) 


One  of  the  biggest 
mistakes  the  United 
States  could  make  re- 
garding the  conservation 
and  management  of  our 
marine  resources  would 
be  to  establish  a  200-mile 
economic  zone  off  our 
coasts.  Briefly,  I'd  like  to 
detail  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  such  a  move 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Since  1962,  the  nations 
of  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
Peru  have  claimed  a  200-mile  zone  off  their  shores. 
They  have  seized  American  tuna  boats,  and  released 
them  only  after  exorbitant  fines  were  paid.  These 
nations  have  charged  outrageously  high  prices  for 
licenses  to  fish  in  these  waters.  Such  harassment 
has  severely  affected  the  American  tuna  fleet,  which 
operates  out  of  West  Coast  ports.  And  these  seizures 
have  been  in  clear  violation  of  current  international 
law,  which  provides  for  a  12-mile  limit  off  a  na- 
tion's seaboard. 

The  tuna  is  a  highly  migratory  species  that  can- 
not be  considered  a  resource  belonging  to  any  one 
nation.  Special  provisions  must  be  made  for  such 
species  in  an  international  agreement.  A  unilateral 
move  by  the  United  States  to  establish  a  200-mile 
zone  would  almost  surely  eliminate  what  chance 
remains  to  work  such  an  agreement  out. 

Distant  water  fishermen,  such  as  the  tuna  and 
Gulf  Coast  shrimp  operators,  deserve  consideration 
and  protection  from  their  country.  If  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  does  adopt  the  200-mile  eco- 
nomic zone  provision,  which  I  oppose,  then  sig- 


nificant attention  must  be  given  to  the  migratory 
species  problem. 

Independent  action  by  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  200-mile  limit  would  be  as  clear  a  violation 
of  existing  international  law  as  the  actions  cur- 
rently being  taken  by  Ecuador. 

Further,  a  unilateral  move  by  the  United  States 
to  a  200-mile  zone  would  be  extremely  damaging 
to  the  American  tuna  fishermen,  since  it  would 
constitute  de  facto  acknowledgement  of  the  claims 
made  by  the  South  American  nations. 

Should  the  United  States  move  to  establish  such 
a  limit,  other  nations  would  no  doubt  rush  in  to 
follow  suit.  Who  is  to  say  a  nation  may  not  declare 
a  500-mile  limit? 

Even  a  200-mile  limit  would  affect  other  interests. 
For  instance,  shipping  lanes  would  be  affected,  espe- 
cially where  ships  must  pass  through  narrow  straits 
and  channels.  Whole  areas  of  the  world's  oceans 
could  conceivably  be  closed  to  commercial  and 
naval  traffic.  All  of  these  interests  must  be  con- 
sidered before  we  move  to  establish  a  200-mile 
economic  zone  off  our  coasts. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  > 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  July  I 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  United 
States  Adopt  A  200-Mile  Sea  Limit? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 


SIGNED  _ 
ADDRESS 


TOWN 


STATE, 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. '20510. 
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50  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  LEGION  BASEBALL 


Few  early  photos  of  Legion  Baseball  exist.  This  was  taken  in 
the  final  game  of  the  1930  Legion  World  Series,  hosted  by 
Post  1,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  won  by  Baltimore,  Md.,  Post  81  over 


New  Orleans  Post  125  (which  won  two  titles  later.)  Here, 
Shores,  of  Baltimore  steals  2nd  base  against  Breaux,  of  New  Or- 
leans. Calling  the  play  is  American  League  umpire  Red  Ormsby. 


T he  American  Legion  Baseball 
program  for  youngsters  is  50 
years  old  this  year.  It  was  the  first 
program  in  the  world  to  provide  a  na- 
tional baseball  tournament  for  teen- 
agers. The  1975  Legion  Baseball 
World  Series,  to  crown  a  national 
champion  from  survivors  of  about 
3,500  youthful  teams,  will  fittingly  be 
held  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota, 
from  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1. 

It  was  in  Milbank,  South  Dakota — 
at  a  state  Legion  convention — that  it 
all  began  in  1925.  The  state  Com- 
mander, Frank  G.  McCormick,  a 
Sioux  Falls  attorney,  invited  his  close 
friend,  the  late  Major  John  L. 
Griffith,  Commissioner  of  the  West- 


ern Conference  (Big  Ten)  colleges, 
to  address  the  convention  in  Milbank. 
Instead  of  giving  a  perfunctory 
speech  to  the  Legion,  Griffith  sug- 
gested a  program.  "The  American 
Legion,"  he  said,  "could  well  consider 
the  advisability  of  assisting  in  the 
training  of  young  Americans  through 
our  athletic  games."  Athletics,  he 
said,  develop  intelligent  courage,  co- 
operation with  others,  and,  through 
these,  citizenship  training.  Legion 
Posts,  he  added,  "could  easily  carry 
on  athletic  activities  throughout  the 
United  States." 

The  South  Dakota  Convention  liked 
the  idea  and  promptly  passed  a  reso- 
lution urging  that  the  Legion  adopt 


Fifth  from  left,  back  row,  is  Rollie  Fingers,  presently  pitching  for  Oakland 
in  the  American  League.  His  Upland,  Cal.,  team  won  the  Legion  World  Series  in 
Little  Rock  in  1964,  when  photo  was  taken.  Fingers  pitched,  played  the  outfield  and 
batted  .450  in  the  regional  and  final  playoffs,  to  be  named  Most  Valuable  Player. 


a  national  policy  of  conducting  sum- 
mertime baseball  for  teen-agers, 
thousands  of  whom  desperately  look 
for  some  organized  activity  after 
school  is  over  for  the  year. 

It  was  an  ambitious  idea,  but  that 
fall  the  resolution — backed  by  Na- 
tional Commander  James  A.  Drain — 
sailed  through  the  Legion's  National 
Convention  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  On 
Oct.  8,  1925,  the  key  resolution  that 
has  since  affected  millions  of  boys 
was  adopted.  It  read,  in  part: 

"RESOLVED:  That  The  American 
Legion  .  .  .  inaugurate  and  conduct 
base  ball  leagues  and  tournaments 
for  local  championships,  and  that  the 
local  champions  determined  by  these 
competitions  be  given  opportunity  to 
compete  in  departmental  [usually 
state] ,  sectional  and  regional  tourna- 
ments, and  that  a  junior  world  cham- 
pionship base  ball  series  be  conducted 
at  each  national  convention.  .  .  ." 

After  that,  it  was  really  up  to  the 
local  Posts  and  the  states  to  do  every- 
thing but  conduct  the  final  tourna- 
ments, or  the  resolution  would  only 
be  a  bunch  of  words. 

In  1926,  fifteen  state  Legion  orga- 
nizations and  their  Posts  made  it  all 
real.  They  organized  teams  (whose 
oldest  members  were  then  17)  who 
played  local  schedules,  then  state 
championship  tourneys  from  among 
the  local  survivors.  Four  survivors  of 
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'"Phis  is  the  classic  action  photo  of  Legion  baseball.  It  catches  three  future 
-1  famous  adult  athletes  in  dramatic  action  before  anyone  knew  they'd  be 
that  famous.  The  scene:  Hastings,  Nebraska.  The  time:  1942.  The  event: 
the  western  sectional  Legion  baseball  playoff  between  Stockham  Post,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Sunrise  Post.  That's  16-year-old  Yogi  Berra, 
later  longtime  catcher  for  the  New  York  Yankees  and  now  manager  of  the 
New  York  Mets,  stealing  home  for  St.  Louis. 

The  player  in  the  middle  is  15-year-old  Russ  Steger,  the  St.  Louis  batter 
at  this  moment.  Steger  was  later  a  three-time  All-American  for  Illinois,  who 
ran  back  an  interception  54  yards  to  help  Illinois  beat  UCLA  in  the  Rose 
Bowl  on  Jan.  1,  1947.  On  the  outside  is  the  teen-aged  Los  Angeles  catcher, 
Gene  Mauch,  yelling  like  mad  that  Steger  interfered  with  him  and  kept  him 
from  tagging  Berra  out.  Mauch  later  played  major  league  baseball  for  years, 
then  managed  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  and  now  manages  Montreal. 

Mauch  lost  his  argument.  Umpire  '"Peaches"  Postlewaite  ruled  that  he 
had  interfered  with  Steger.  But  Mauch's  L.A.  team  won  the  sectionals  and 
went  on  to  win  the  Legion  World  Series  at  Manchester,  N.H. 

Steger  and  Berra  said  in  later  years  that  they  might  have  won  if  they 
hadn't  left  St.  Louis  Legion  pitcher  Roy  Sievers  home  because  he  was  "too 
young"  for  the  bigtime  in  Hastings.  Not  only  could  young  Sievers  pitch,  but 
in  1957  he  led  the  American  League  in  homers  and  runs  batted  in,  playing 
for  Washington.  When  St.  Louis  left  him  home,  "We  made  the  wrong 
mistake,"  said  Yogi. 

The  photographer  was  Elvan  McClenahan  of  the  Hastings  Daily  Tribune. 


state,  sectional  and  regional  tourna- 
ments were  on  hand  to  play  it  off  for 
the  national  championship  at  the  Le- 
gion National  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia in  October,  1926.  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  Post  321  won.  A  team  from 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  was  second.*  At 
that  convention,  the  national  Ameri- 
canism Commission,  which  had  been 
given  charge  of  the  program,  re- 
ported that  a  "small  army  of  boys 
under  17  have  been  attracted.  . . .  The 
real  purpose,  of  course,  has  been  the 
indirect  teaching  of  true  sportsman- 
ship and  fair  play.  The  effort  was 
very  much  of  a  success  and  hundreds 
of  clubs  sponsored  by  Legion  Posts 
took  part.  .  .  ." 

The  National  Convention  was  held 
in  Paris,  France,  in  1927.  The  ex- 
penses for  Paris  were  so  great  that 
there  was  no  national  money  in  sight 
for  the  1927  national  baseball  elimi- 
nations and  finals,  and  they  were 
dropped  for  one  year.  They  might 
have  been  dropped  forever,  for  the 
cost  of  running  the  eliminations  after 
each  of  only  15  states  had  come  up 
with  a  winner  in  1926  turned  out  to 
be  a  lot  more  than  anyone  had  ex- 
pected in  1925. 

But  Dan  Sowers,  of  Kentucky,  a 
big,  roly-poly  man  who  was  then 
the  Legion's  Americanism  Director 
(later  to  move  to  a  job  with  Cities 
Service  oil  company)  was  determined 
to  find  the  money  to  restore  the  base- 
ball program  in  1928  and  keep  it  go- 
ing. He  needed  $50,000  a  year  to  run 
all  the  state  winners  through  the  na- 
tional eliminations  and  the  Legion 
World  Series.  Early  in  1928,  he  went 
to  an  executive  meeting  of  profes- 
sional baseball,  then  run  by  Commis- 
sioner Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  a 
former  judge.  Sowers  asked  for  the 
whole  $50,000  and  got  it,  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  he'd  keep  getting  it. 
The  program  was  resumed  in  1928, 
and  by  1929  every  one  of  the  then  48 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
participated. 

But  dark  days  were  ahead,  even 
though  the  1928  report  showed  that 
"we  had  122,000  boys  out  on  the  dia- 
monds playing  baseball"  under  a 
"Code  of  Sportsmanship"  adopted  by 
every  coach  and  manager  that  read: 
"Keep  the  rules.  Keep  faith  with  your 
comrades.  Keep  your  temper.  Keep 
yourself  fit.  Keep  a  stout  heart  in  de- 
feat. Keep  your  pride  under  in  vic- 
tory. Keep  a  sound  soul,  a  clean  mind 
and  a  healthy  body." 

In  its  eighth  year — 1933 — financial 
disaster  hit  the  program.  Profes- 
sional baseball  abruptly  withdrew  the 
$50,000  it  had  guaranteed  since  1928 


*  Thereafter,  the  Legion  World  Series  was  held  at 
a  site  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  Legion  National 
Convention. 


to  meet  the  cost  of  the  national  elimi- 
nation and  final  tournaments.  The 
money  had  come  from  Baseball  Com- 
missioner Landis'  office,  and  he  called 
Dan  Sowers  in  1933  to  advise  him 
that  the  Depression  had  reduced  his 
treasury  to  the  point  where  no  funds 
were  available. 

Legion  Posts,  districts  and  state 
organizations  had  always  paid,  and 
still  did,  the  biggest  cost  of  all — the 
multi-million  dollar  tab  for  equipping 
and  coaching  the  thousands  of  teams 
and  then  seeing  them  through  their 
summer-long  tourneys  to  produce 
state  champions.  In  1933-34,  it 
seemed  that  the  national  elimina- 
tions and  finals  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  indefinitely. 


Sowers  wanted  to  approach  a  big 
corporation  to  ask  it  to  be  an  angel. 
He  discussed  this  with  Legionnaire 
James  F.  O'Neil,  then  a  newsman  in 
Manchester,  N.H.  O'Neil  mentioned 
it  to  his  boss,  newspaper  publisher 
Frank  Knox  (who  had  been  New 
Hampshire's  first  state  Legion  Com- 
mander and  was  later  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  WW2).  "If  you  do  that," 
said  Knox,  "your  program  will  end  up 
as  a  public  relations  gimmick  for  the 
corporation.  Here's  my  check  for 
$5,000.  Keep  my  name  out  of  it.  And 
I'll  give  you  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  other  newspaper  publishers 
who  might  contribute  without  want- 
ing to  take  over  the  program." 
O'Neil,  the  late  Paul  Griffith  of  Penn- 
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50  Years  of  American  Legion  Baseball 


sylvania,*  and  Sowers  raised  $28,500 
from  the  other  publishers,  using 
Knox's  gift  and  name  as  their  entree. 
The  donors  were  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Omaha  World-Tribune,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  the  New  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune  and  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
Sowers  went  to  his  own  boss,  Col. 
Henry  L.  Doherty,  president  of  Cities 
Service  oil  company,  and  got  $6,500 
from  Cities  Service.  Over  a  two-year 
period  Sowers  raised  another  $8,000 
from  an  association  of  sporting  goods 
firms.  Meanwhile,  all  but  five  state 
Legion  organizations  paid  the  way  of 
their  teams  to  the  regional  elimina- 
tions, while  Legion  Posts  in  14  host 
cities  raised  funds  for  conducting  the 
1933  regional  and  sectional  tourna- 
ments, and  New  Orleans,  host  city  of 
the  1933  finals,  paid  all  costs  of  the 
1933  finals  as  well  as  the  expenses  of 
some  of  the  eastern  teams. 

After  two  years  of  this  hit-or-miss 
operation,  the  program  seemed  to 
have  come  to  the  end  of  its  rope.  But 
in  1935,  Judge  Landis  renewed  the 
major  league  participation,  though 
it  was  restored  at  $20,000  instead  of 
$50,000. 

Things  were  never  that  black 
again.  Major  league  support  has  con- 


*  O'Neil  and  Griffith  were  later  Legion  National  Com- 
manders, and  O'Neil  is  presently  the  publisher  ot  The 
American  Legion  Magazine. 


tinued  and  professional  baseball  in 
today's  inflated  economy  now  guar- 
antees $75,000  to  carry  the  national 
tourney  after  each  participating 
state  has  a  winner.  It  is  no  longer 
enough,  but  the  national  Legion  now 
funds  the  balance.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  1974  national  playoffs  was 
$187,764.49.  By  far  the  most  of  it 
was  transportation,  housing  and  food 
for  1,060  players,  managers  and 
coaches  of  53  teams  at  eight  regional 
sites  and  160  people  with  eight  teams 
at  the  finals  in  Roseburg,  Ore. 

All  told,  from  1926  through  1974, 
Legion  departments  certified  2,322 
champions  on  the  "state"  level.  There 
were  nearly  40,000  boys  on  the  ros- 
ters of  the  state  champs  alone.  There 
is  no  accurate  count  of  how  many 
teams  Posts  sponsored  in  local  sum- 
mertime play  to  produce  2,322  state  * 
champions  in  49  years,  or  how  many 
boys  played  on  them. 

For  many  years,  statistics  that 
would  have  proved  interesting  in  the 
future  were  not  kept.  But  enough 
general  information  is  available  to 
offer  thex  following  figures  as  mini- 
mums.  The  truth  is  probably  much 
more  in  each  case. 

In  50  years,  at  least  200,000  teams 
have  played  Legion  baseball.  There 


*  Properly,  there  were  2,322  "department"  champions, 
but  we  use  the  more  familiar  word  "state"  though 
it  includes  D.C.,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone. 


James  A.  Drain,  of  Washington,  was 
Legion  Commander  in  1925.  He  pushed 
the  South  Dakota  proposal  that  the 
Legion    sponsor    nationwide  baseball. 


were  at  least  3,400,000  boys  on  their 
playing  rosters.  This  would  include 
the  same  players  more  than  once  if 
they  played  more  than  one  year.  But 
at  least  2,550,000  different  boys  made 
team  rosters.  More  than  five  million 
boys  tried  out  for  teams,  whether 
they  made  the  final  rosters  or  not. 

If  more  accurate  national  records 
had  been  kept  of  each  team  spon- 
sored each  year  by  each  Post,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  they  would  show 
that  there  had  been  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million  teams,  involving  total 
annual  playing  rosters  for  50  years 
through  1975  of  well  over  4  million. 

Some  Posts  have  sponsored  dozens 
of  teams,  but  could  only  enter  one 
in  the  national  tourney.  For  instance, 
Post  38  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  spon- 
sored whole  summertime  baseball 
leagues  for  boys  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
public  parks,  but  only  entered  one 
team  a  year  in  the  official  national 
tourney.  It  even  installed  lights  in 
city  parks  for  night  ball.  Post  56  in 
Bloomington,  111.,  is  another  of  quite 
a  few  that  have  sponsored  whole 
leagues.  It  has  run  summer  baseball 
five  days  a  week  for  more  than  60 
teams  in  some  years. 

Nobody  ever  counted  the  number 
of  volunteer  adult  Legionnaires  who 
worked  on  the  program.  It  is  un- 
likely that  fewer  than  50,000  of  them 
coached  and  managed  teams,  or  that 
fewer  than  300,000  worked  in  other 
capacities,  such  as  policy-making, 
programming,  transportation  of 
teams,  fund-raising,  rules-making, 
directing  tournaments,  umpiring,  etc. 

It  has  been  possible  for  each  Le- 
gion Department  to  have  conducted 
49  tournaments  and  certified  49  state 
champions  from  1926  through  1974. 

However,  only  15  states  were  in  the 
program  in  1926,  while  in  the  absence 
of  a  national  tournament  in  1927, 
only  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Dakota  bothered  to  report 
state  champions  in  1927. 

From  1928  on,  the  program  was  in 


National  Champs  1926-1974 

"Delow  are  the  Legion  Posts  whose 
^  teams  won  the  national  title  in 
the  Legion  Little  World  Series  in  48 
tournaments  since  1926. 

California  teams  won  13  times, 
Louisiana  and  Missouri  had  three 
winners  each,  while  Illinois,  New 
York,  Maryland  and  Puerto  Rico  had 
winners  twice.  Eleven  other  states 
produced  one  winner  each.  Sixteen 
national  titles  were  shared  by  six 
Posts:  Post  50,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (5 
titles) ;  Post  337,  Oakland,  Calif.  (3 
titles) ;  two  titles  each  for  Post  790, 
West  Covina,  Calif. ;  Post  6,  San  Di- 
ego, Calif.;  Post  125,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Post  146,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R. 

1926.  Post  321,  Yonkers,  NY. 

1927.  No  National  Tournament. 

1928.  Post  5,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1929.  Post  721,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

1930.  Post  81,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1931.  Post  493,  Chicago,  111. 

1932.  Post  132,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1933.  Post  467,  Chicago,  111. 

1934.  Post  13,  Cumberland,  Md. 

1935.  Post  23,  Gastonia,  N.C. 

1936.  Post  28,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

1937.  Post  291,  East  Lynn,  Mass. 


1938.  Post  6,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

1939.  Post  1,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1940.  Post  76,  Albemarle,  N.C. 

1941.  Post  6,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

1942.  Post  357,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1943.  Post  435,  Richfield,  Minn. 

1944.  Post  50,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1945.  Post  82,  Shelby,  N.C. 

1946.  Post  125,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1947.  Post  50,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1948.  Post  93,  Trenton,  N.J. 

1949.  Post  337,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1950.  Post  337,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1951.  Post  715,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1952.  Post  50,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1953.  Post  36,  Yakima,  Wash. 

1954.  Post  492,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

1955.  Post  216,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1956.  Post  245,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1957.  Post  50,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1958.  Post  50,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1959.  Post  187,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1960.  Post  125,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1961.  Post  1,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1962.  Post  299,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1963.  Post  27,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

1964.  Post  73,  Upland,  Cal. 

1965.  Post  9,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

1966.  Post  337,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1967.  Post  34,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

1968.  Post  1,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

1969.  Post  105,  Portland,  Ore. 

1970.  Post  790,  West  Covina,  Cal. 

1971.  Post  790,  West  Covina,  Cal. 

1972.  Post  611,  Ballwin,  Mo. 

1973.  Post  146,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R. 

1974.  Post  146,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R. 
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Two  Cleveland  Indian  notables  among  former  Legion  Baseball  players.  Bob  Feller, 
left,  maker  of  pitching  records,  and  first  of  10  former  Legion  players  to  be 
voted  into  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  He  played  four  years  of 
Legion  ball  in  Iowa,  starting  at  age  12  in  1931.  At  right,  Frank  Robinson,  now 
managing  Cleveland  as  the  first  black  manager  in  major  league  ball.  He  played 
for  Oakland,  Cal.,  Post  337,  first  team  to  win  two  Legion  national  titles  in  a  row. 


full  swing  in  most  states.  Most  of 
them  have  held  tournaments  ever 
since,  though  quite  a  few  skipped 
1943  for  wartime  reasons.  Gas  ra- 
tioning made  it  difficult  even  for  local 
teams  to  meet. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  some 
states  started  late  or  had  to  drop  out 
for  a  few  years  at  various  times. 
Nevertheless,  Minnesota,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  South  Dakota  have  held  all 
the  tournaments  possible — 49.  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio  and  Utah  missed  re- 
porting state  tourneys  in  1927  only, 
and  have  certified  48  champions  in  49 
years.  Nineteen  other  departments 
have  missed  twice,  and  each  certified 
47  state  champions  through  1974.  All 
but  one  of  the  "old"  48  states  had 
conducted  at  least  40  tournaments. 
Rhode  Island  dropped  out  for  13 
years  in  1933,  but  has  been  back  in 
since  1946,  and  has  run  35  tourna- 
ments. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
only  non-foreign  Legion  department 
without  a  baseball  program  today. 
It  entered  the  program  in  1928,  but 
dropped  out  in  1971,  after  holding  41 
tournaments. 

Over  a  considerable  span  of  years, 
Pennsylvania  stayed  out  of  the  na- 
tional program,  as  it  preferred  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules.  But  it  never  failed 
to  run  a  vigorous  and  successful  pro- 
gram throughout  the  state,  and  it  has 
now  been  back  in  the  national  pro- 
gram for  some  time.  As  noted,  it  is 
one  of  three  states  to  have  held  all 
49  possible  tourneys  through  1974. 

Alaska  joined  the  program  in  1954 
and  has  run  21  annual  tournaments 
through  1974.  Hawaii  got  in  earlier, 
but  skipped  several  years,  and  has 
held  20  tournaments.  The  Panama 
Canal  Zone  came  in  in  1961,  skipped 
one  year,  and  has  held  13  tourna- 
ments. The  Puerto  Rico  American 
Legion  joined  in  1969,  has  held  six 
tournaments  (and  produced  a  team 
that  won  the  national  championship 
twice) . 

In  the  1940's  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, at  the  direct  suggestion  of  the 
late  Henry  Ford,  involved  its  local 
dealers  in  being  joint  sponsors  of 
Legion  Baseball  at  the  local  level,  by 
assisting  Posts  financially.  A  dealer 
could  supply  uniforms,  and  Ford  em- 
blems were  allowed  on  them  in  that 
case.  This  was  a  tremendous  boon  to 
many  Posts,  for  the  finances  at  the 
local  level  were  always  tough,  espe- 
cially for  the  smaller  Posts.  Prob- 
ably more  local  teams  participated 
then  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
number  ran  well  over  7,000  teams  an- 
nually, while  it  has  been  as  low  as 
3,000  in  some  years  since. 

A  large  number  of  complications 


finally  reduced  the  number  of  Ford- 
sponsored  teams,  without  any  falling 
out  of  the  parties.  Ford  dealers  still 
jointly  sponsor  some  teams  today, 
but  hardly  as  many  as  in  those  days. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Babe 
Ruth  was  hired  by  Ford  to  help  pro- 
mote Legion  Baseball.  The  Ford  com- 
pany also  still  sponsors  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  national  playoffs. 

Many  Legion  Posts  find  other  local 
commercial  sponsors,  including  other 
car  dealers,  insurance  agencies,  etc. 
It  isn't  hard  to  identify  them,  as  they 
are  always  allowed  to  have  their 
names   on   the   players'  uniforms. 

Other  Posts  are  not  so  lucky.  If 
they  are  small  Posts,  the  baseball 


team  is  a  major  and  sometimes  back- 
breaking  project,  if  it  is  carried 
wholly  by  the  volunteer  manpower 
of  the  Post  and  its  treasury. 

A  Post  needs  at  least  one,  and 
preferably  two  or  three,  adults  with 
leadership  qualities,  who  know  and 
can  teach  baseball,  to  manage  and 
coach  the  team.  Volunteers,  even  if 
they  love  the  work,  are  not  easy  to 
find,  since  practice  and  games  are 
most  often  held  during  adult  work- 
ing hours.  Fortunately,  some  Posts 
can  find  high  school  coaches  who  can 
and  v/ill  help  train  teams.  The  Legion 
starts  its  season  after  public  school 
is  out  for  the  summer.  Many  a  team 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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The  program  nearly  collapsed  when  Organized  Baseball  withdrew  its  $50,000  support 
of  the  national  playoffs  in  the  Depression.  Dan  Sowers  (right,  above),  Jim  O'Neil 
(next  to  him)  and  others  scrambled  for  money,  until  Organized  Baseball  came  back 
with  $20,000  a  year  in  1935.  In  1948,  when  O'Neil  was  National  Commander,  the  full 
$50,000  was  restored.  In  the  scene  above,  Happy  Chandler,  Baseball  Commissioner, 
(at  left)  announces  the  restoration.  Organized  Baseball  now  provides  $75,000. 
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A  BICENTENNIAL  FEATURE 

The  FOURTH  of  JULY 


A  sketch  of  the  199-year  history  and  observance  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  as  American  Independence  Day. 


By  MALCOLM  G.  POMEROY 

Among  some  amateur  historians 
and  not  a  few  professional  de- 
bunkers,  a  favorite  indoor  sport  is  to 
gather  together  a  few  facts  to  dis- 
credit the  Fourth  of  July  as  the 
proper  date  on  which  to  celebrate  the 
official  birthday  of  the  United  States. 
We  celebrate  the  Fourth,  of  course, 
because  that  was  the  date  in  1776 
when  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  debunking  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  became  more  than  an  indoor 
sport  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  some- 
what different  Congress  than  the  one 
that  met  in  1776  considered  ordering 


that  the  federal  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  be  observed  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July  so  that  people  could 
have  long  weekend  holidays  and  the 
travel  business  might  thereby  gain. 

At  that  time,  all  the  old  arguments 
that  the  Fourth  of  July  really  "hap- 
pened" on  some  other  date  were  read 
into  the  Congressional  Record.  How- 
ever, though  many  other  holidays 
were  moved  around  to  put  them  on 
convenient  Mondays,  our  modern  leg- 
islators finally  backed  off  from  the 
idea  of  putting  the  Fourth  of  July  on 
the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth  or  Seventh  of  July. 

The  chief  argument  used  against 
the  Fourth — and  a  true  one  as  far  as 
it  goes — was  that  there  was  no  one 


day  on  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  nonexistent  when 
the  sun  rose,  but  was  cast  in  perfect 
form  before  sundown. 

There  were  two  acts  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  principal  actions 
regarding  them  in  the  Continental 
Congress  extended  from  June  7,  1776 
to  Aug.  2  of  that  year. 

On  June  7,  Richard  Henry  Lee  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  of  independence 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  On  June 
10,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  formal  Declaration.  Lee's  res- 
olution and  the  proposed  Declaration 
were  two  different  things.  For  three 
weeks  the  committee,  and  then  the 
Congress,  worked  over  the  Declara- 
tion, and  before  they  quite  got  to  ap- 
proving it,  they  adopted  Lee's 
resolution  on  July  2. 

Had  the  nation  so  desired,  it  could 
very  well  have  celebrated  July  2  as 
Independence  Day,  for  Lee's  resolu- 
tion— adopted  on  that  date — did  in- 
deed declare  independence  from 
Britain.  Next  day,  John  Adams  said 
that  July  2  would  be  "celebrated  by 
succeeding  generations  as  the  great 
anniversary  Festival  .  .  .  commemo- 
rated as  the  day  of  deliverance  ...  to 
be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade, 
with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns, 
bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations  from 
one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other, 
from  this  time  forward,  forever- 
more."  He  wrote  this  on  July  3. 

But  the  Continental  Congress 
treated  the  July  2  resolution  as  a 
mere  preface  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  the  day  after  Adams 
wrote  his  letter.  It  formally  adopted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
we  know  it  on  July  4,  and  on  no  other 
date,  and  its  opening  words  were  "In 
Congress,  July  4,  1776.  .  .  ." 

Only  one  signature  was  attached 
to  the  document  on  July  4,  that  of 
John  Hancock.  But  no  others  were 
needed.  Hancock  was  the  President 
of  the  Congress  and  he  signed  it  "by 
order  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  this 
lack  of  all  signatures  on  July  4.  But 
the  Declaration  had  not  yet  been 
properly  engrossed  for  the  receipt  of 
signatures  as  an  enduring  document. 
It  was  ordered  engrossed  on  July  19. 
On  Aug.  2,  the  engrosser's  official 
copy  was  on  hand.  It  was  inspected 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  all  mem- 
bers present,  as  a  true  copy  of  the 
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The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 


July  4  Act.  As  some  were  absent,  their 
signatures  were  appended  later,  at 
their  convenience.  Not  until  January 
1777  were  copies  formally  sent  to 
each  new  state.  But  at  no  time  did  the 
Journal  of  the  Congress  refer  to  the 
Declaration  in  any  terms  except  as 
"the  Declaration  passed  on  the  4th." 

The  people  of  that  time  had  their 
choice  of  the  2nd  or  the  4th  of  July 
as  the  day  to  commemorate.  The  idea 
of  the  first  Monday  in  July  never  oc- 


curred to  them,  in  fact  the  2nd  was 
Tuesday  and  the  4th  was  Thursday. 

On  the  very  first  anniversary,  in 
1777,  only  a  few  of  the  new  states 
took  any  official  action  to  celebrate 
the  occasion.  But  they  didn't  have  to. 
Towns  and  cities  celebrated  on  their 
own,  and  they  chose  the  Fourth,  not 
the  Second,  in  a  fashion  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  known  ever  since  as 
the  Glorious  Fourth.  A  favorite  pas- 
time was  to  drink  13  toasts  to  the  13 


states.  Some  even  attempted  13  times 
13  toasts.  As  for  the  word  "glorious," 
a  Philadelphia  editor  of  1777  wrote, 
when  that  first  celebration  was  all 
over,  "Thus  may  the  fourth  of  July, 
that  glorious  and  ever  memorable 
day,  be  celebrated  through  America 
by  the  sons  of  freedom  from  age  to 
age,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  Amen, 
and  Amen." 

In  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Charleston,  and  in  many  a  town  be- 
tween, there  were  elaborate  parades, 
the  firing  of  13-gun  salutes,  the  ring- 
ing of  churchbells  on  Friday  (the  day 
of  the  Fourth  in  1777).  Fireworks 
popped  by  day  and  lighted  the  sky  by 
night.  New  York  was  out  of  it,  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Else- 
where, streets  were  festooned  with 
bunting  and  flags.  The  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  gave  orders  for 
"making  every  Preparation  for  drink- 
ing Success  to  the  Thirteen  United 
States."  In  Philadelphia,  a  Hessian 
band  that  had  been  captured  intact  at 
Trenton  was  required  to  play  in  the 
streets  to  mark  the  occasion. 

When  the  Revolution  was  over  and 
the  Constitution  had  been  adopted, 
the  celebrations  simply  grew  in  scale. 
On  July  4,  1788,  Philadelphia  staged 
a  great  Federal  Procession,  and  on 
that  same  day  Marietta,  Ohio,  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  greeting  the 
Fourth  with  a  monstrous  celebration 
to  the  new  Northwest  Territory.  Pol- 
iticians, meanwhile,  adopted  the 
Fourth  as  their  day  to  orate  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  anyone  would  listen. 

A  paragraph  from  the  Dictionary 
of  American  History,  written  by  Ed- 
mund C.  Burnett,  gives  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  development  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  as  time 
passed: 

".  .  .  sports  and  games,  which  at 
first  had  played  but  a  minor  part,  be- 
gan to  assume  stellar  places  in  the 
performance.  In  country  regions,  par- 
ticularly, the  Fourth  of  July  became 
a  day  for  picnics,  the  exhibition  of 
skill  in  such  contests  as  potato  races, 
watermelon  eating  contests,  catching 
a  greased  pig  and  the  like.  .  .  . 
Throughout  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  however,  fireworks,  great  and 
small  .  .  .  held  a  foremost  place." 

On  July  4,  1826,  exactly  50  years 
to  the  day  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration,  the  chief  architect  of 
that  document,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
died,  and  so  did  John  Adams,  the  first 
prophet  of  the  celebrations,  albeit  for 
the  wrong  day.  In  honor  of  these  two 
last  survivors  of  the  Signers,  as  well 
as  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  national  observation 
was  extended  all  summer  long,  in  a 
mixture  of  celebration  and  mourning. 
A  sense  of  mysticism  surrounded  the 
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remarkable  timing  of  the  demise  of 
Jefferson  and  Adams,  and  still  does. 

Probably  because  it  has  always 
been  a  holiday,  few  great  events  of 
our  history  have  occurred  on  July  4 
since  1776,  unless  they  were  deliber- 
ately planned  to  happen  on  the  4th — 
or  unless  they  occurred  in  war,  which 
takes  no  holidays. 

Among  unplanned  July  4  events 
have  been  Lee's  retreat  from  Gettys- 
burg and  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  in  the 
Civil  War,  both  in  1863 ;  three  signifi- 
cant American  victories  in  the 
Spanish-American  War — the  battles 
of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill  and 
the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet,  all 
on  July  4,  1898.  One  President,  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  was  born  on  July  4 — in 
1872. 

Probably  all  of  the  following  events 
were  planned  to  happen  on  the  4th : 

Opening  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy (1802);  first  operation  of  pas- 
senger railway  service  in  the  United 
States  (1828) ;  abolition  of  slavery  in 
New  York  (1827)  ;  vote  by  Texas  for 
annexation  by  the  United  States 
(1845) ;  first  U.S.  air  operations 
against  Nazi-held  Europe,  by  six 
American  planes  joining  an  RAF 
raid  on  Holland  (1942). 

A committee  report  exists  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  in 
Windsor,  Conn.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  nation's  hundredth  birthday  on 
July  4,  1876.  At  a  huge  public  meet- 
ing the  town  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  residents  of  the  "Rainbow  and 
Poquonock  section  of  town"  for  a 
"grand  centennial  picnic"  to  be  held 
"on  the  Broad  Street  green." 

Invitations  were  extended  to  "all 


inhabitants  of  the  town,  irrespective 
of  color,  age,  condition  or  peculiarity 
of  political  and  religious  opin- 
ions. . . ." 

A  great  preliminary  bustle  made 
arrangements  for  "tents,  tables,  seats, 
etc.,  provisions,  drinks,  crockery,  etc., 
music,  finance,  invitations  .  .  .  ring- 
ing (of)  bells  . .  .  firing  (of)  cannon." 
Gifts  to  raise  $300  were  called  for. 
$400  was  raised  and  all  spent. 

The  Windsor  ladies  were  asked  to 
bring  food,  while  tables  "of  more 
than  2,000  feet  in  length,  besides  side 
tables"  were  arranged  for  the  ladies 
"from  all  sections  of  town"  on  which 
to  place  the  food. 

On  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  July, 
everyone  went  to  bed  in  a  state  of 
high  excitement,  while  offering 
prayers  for  good  weather  on  the 
morrow.  Their  prayers  were  an- 
swered for  "the  sun  rose  on  a  cloud- 
less day"  that  was  "ushered  in  by 
the  firing  of  cannon  on  Plymouth 
Meadow,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  for 
nearly  an  hour." 

Buildings  all  around  the  green,  in- 
cluding stores,  dwellings  and  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  were  decorated  with 
national  flags,  banners,  flowers  .  .  . 
drapery  of  red,  white  and  blue,  while 
the  "usually  undemonstrative  town 
clerk,  Mr.  Horace  Bower"  exhibited 
on  his  nearby  home  "a  large,  framed 
portrait  of  Washington,  the  Father  of 
his  country." 

The  first  event  was  a  "grand  caval- 
cade of  fantastics,  representing  all 
the  characters,  hideous  and  other- 
wise, that  ever  existed  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have  existed."  No  detailed 
account  of  these  "fantastics"  appears 
in  the  report,  but  they  "delighted  the 
juveniles"  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Windsor. 


Almost  every  town  raised  a  "Liberty  Pole"  during  the  Revolution  and  rallied  around 
it  for  meetings,  announcements,  July  4  celebrations  and  the  recruitment  of  troops. 


This  took  from  eight  to  eleven  a.m., 
when  a  parade  of  almost  everyone  in 
town  began,  headed  by  Sunday  school 
classes,  the  Windsor  Cornet  Band,  the 
Drum  and  Fife  Band,  carriages  full 
of  officials  and  those  citizens  over  age 
75,  who  were  reported  grateful  to 
have  lived  to  see  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration. "Their  eyes  beheld  it,  and 
they  were  glad." 

The  third  carriage  was  a  special 
long  one  with  rows  of  seats  running 
its  enormous  length,  on  which  66 
people  rode.  Six  large  horses  pulled 
it.  Of  the  66  passengers,  50  were 
young  ladies  representing  the  states, 
the  territories,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 
Sixteen  were  "gentlemen  who  as- 
sisted in  singing."  Among  them,  the 
tiny  son  of  George  Barnes  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  1776 ;  his 
father,  a  huge  man,  represented  the 
United  States  in  1876.  The  horses 
were  "decorated  with  evergreens  and 
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"The  Fourth  of  July  in  the  Country,"  as  depicted  in  Harpers  Weekly  in  1867. 


flowers,  intwined  with  the  national 
colors.  .  .  ."  Behind  the  big  carriage 
came  veterans  of  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  Wars,  followed  by  anyone  else 
who  chose  to  ride  or  walk. 

Before  anyone  could  eat,  the  official 
program  was  begun  in  a  tent  seating 
1,000,  with  shade  on  the  grounds  out- 
side that  held  the  overflow. 

Almost  every  event  on  the  program 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  music. 
Thirteen  gun  salute;  music  (Hail 
Columbia);  invocation;  music  (Old 
Hundred,  with  choir  and  the  audience 
joining  in) ;  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion; music  (Yankee  Doodle) ;  histor- 
ical address  by  Jabez  Hayden; 
patriotic  music  (The  Centennial 
Ode) ;  poem  dedicated  to  Windsor ; 
music  (unnamed). 

The  huge  picnic  dinner  followed, 
and  then  more  music,  a  speech  by  Lt. 
Gov.  George  Sill,  more  music,  an- 
other speech,  more  music  and  read- 


ing of  letters  and  short  addresses 
from  townspeople.  In  conclusion,  the 
Hon.  H.  S.  Hayden  thanked  all  for 
helping,  and  moved  that  "we  extend 
an  invitation  to  all  who  shall  be  in  the 
town  of  Windsor  one  hundred  years 
from  today  to  celebrate"  the  200th 
anniversary  of  "our  National  Decla- 
ration of  Independence." 

The  whole  group  then  marched  to 
Cemetery  and  Palisade  streets,  pre- 
sumably to  honor  the  Revolutionary 
War  dead,  though  the  report  did  not 
so  state. 

In  the  evening,  everyone  returned 
to  the  green  for  a  fireworks  show, 
and  more  music  far  into  the  night. 

Until  well  into  the  1930's,  the  sun 
rose  and  set  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  all  over  the  country  to  the  tune 
of  a  veritable  artillery  barrage  of  fire- 
works, booming  and  popping  in  every 
yard  and  field  and  along  every  street 


and  sidewalk,  while  at  night  the 
scene  from  coast  to  coast  was  lighted 
with  roman  candles  and  sky  rockets, 
sent  up  by  virtually  everyone. 

But  the  casualties,  when  everyone 
was  setting  off  fireworks,  could  not 
be  ignored.  There  were  too  many 
burns,  permanent  injuries  and  deaths. 
The  move  for  a  "safe  and  sane" 
Fourth  was  inevitable.  Slowly,  most 
states  and  communities  outlawed  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  fireworks,  and 
substituted  planned  community  dis- 
plays put  on  by  local  officialdom. 

It's  a  pity  this  had  to  be,  for  noth- 
ing exists  today  like  the  old  free- 
wheeling Fourth  of  July,  with  its 
sense  of  excitement  when  a  whole 
nation  made  all  the  joyous  noise  it 
could  for  24  solid  hours  once  every 
year.  In  its  way  it  was  a  sort  of  na- 
tional Mardi  Gras — the  only  one  we 
ever  had. 

END 
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THE  PLOT  TO  STOP  THE 
NEXT  FLU  EPIDEMIC 

How  steps  are  being  taken  globally  to  develop  flu 
vaccines  for  new  strains  before  they  become  epidemic 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

Sometime  in  1977,  1978  or  1979,  a 
totally  new  type  of  influenza  vi- 
rus is  almost  certain  to  appear — as  it 
does  about  once  every  ten  years — and 
spread  throughout  the  world.  No  one 
will  be  immune  to  it. 

Before  the  epidemic  dies  down,  per- 
haps one  billion  human  beings — one 
out  of  every  four  of  us — will  come 
down  with  the  flu.  Some  will  hardly 
notice  it.  Many  will  be  incapacitated 
for  weeks.  Some  will  die. 

But  this  time,  the  suffering  and 


infecting  even  those  who  have  had  it 
before  and — in  modern  times — those 
who  have  been  vaccinated  against  it. 

It  commonly  returns  in  epidemic 
form  in  years  ending  in  7,  8  or  9.  The 
most  ghastly  of  all  recorded  influenza 
outbreaks  was  the  so-called  Spanish 
Influenza  epidemic  of  1918-19,  the 
worst  epidemic  in  the  Western  world 
since  the  Black  Death  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  killed  20  million  people, 
worldwide,  and  half  a  million  in  the 
United  States.  In  1928,  a  violent  but 
lesser  epidemic  occurred,  and  in- 
cluded among  its  victims  many  who 


CULVER  PICTURES 
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Nobody  knew  what  to  do  about  the  terrible  influenza  epidemic  of  1918-19,  which 
killed  millions,  worldwide.  The  Seattle  police  wore  breathing  masks  on  duty. 


death  may  be  far  less  widespread  than 
in  previous  similar  epidemics,  if  sci- 
entists at  the  UN's  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  elsewhere  have  their 
way.  They're  making  a  massive, 
worldwide  effort  to  get  ready  for  the 
new  virus  and  stop  it  in  its  tracks,  if 
possible. 

Influenza  is  a  disease  in  a  class  by 
itself.  People  develop  immunity  to  it 
by  having  it  once,  and  one  can  be  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  against  it.  If  it 
were  as  obedient  to  human  controls 
as  smallpox,  it  would  have  been  gone 
long  since,  for  vaccination  has  almost 
wiped  smallpox  from  the  earth.  Yet 
influenza  returns  again  and  again,  in 
spite  of  "immunity." 

There  are  indications  that,  going 
back  at  least  as  far  as  A.D.  1510, 
flu  has  spread  throughout  the 
world  approximately  every  ten  years, 


had  become  "immune"  in  1918.  In  re- 
cent times,  we  have  seen  the  pattern 
repeated,  with  the  Asian  Flu  of  1957 
and  the  Hong  Kong  Flu  of  1968.  Be- 
tween them,  they  killed  150,000  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States. 

Most  fatalities  occur  as  a  result  of 
complications,  in  people  who  are  sus- 
ceptible to  them  when  weakened  by 
the  flu.  Pneumonia  is  often  the  actual 
cause  of  death.  Among  healthy  peo- 
ple, some  come  down  with  high  fevers 
and  acute  respiratory  congestion, 
others  may  be  unaware  of  anything 
more  than  a  "cold."  We  have  so  much 
better  control  of  the  complications  to- 
day than  we  had  in  1918  that  nobody 
expects  a  catastrophe  of  that  size 
again.  Even  so,  the  ten-year  epidem- 
ics of  influenza  have  always  exacted 
fearsome  tolls,  especially  among  the 
very  young,  the  very  old  and  those 


with  various  chronic  afflictions. 

Influenza  is  always  with  us,  but  the 
great  epidemics  occur  because  the  flu 
virus,  unlike  any  other  known  organ- 
ism, has  a  habit  of  changing,  like 
clockwork,  about  once  a  decade.  It 
mutates  into  a  new  form  which  is  so 
different  from  older  forms  that  im- 
munity to  the  previous  viruses  is  no 
protection  against  the  mutated  form. 
Nobody  knows  why  or  how  this  hap- 
pens. 

"Partial  mutation  epidemics"  occur 
every  two  or  three  years.  In  these, 
the  virus  changes  only  slightly.  Many 
people  retain  some  immunity  to  the 
partially-altered  virus  and  those  who 
do  get  the  disease  usually  have  a  mild 
form. 

Fortunately,  no  other  virus  acts  the 
way  the  flu  bug  does.  If  major  muta- 
tions were  a  common  virus  character- 
istic, none  of  us  would  ever  have 
lasting  immunity  to  measles,  mumps, 
chickenpox,  polio  or  smallpox.  Vac- 
cinations wouldn't  work. 

The  World  Health  Organization 
fears  that  the  coming  flu  epidemic 
will  be  at  least  as  serious  as  those  of 
1957  and  1968.  To  try  to  hold  it  down, 
these  scientists  and  those  in  other 
medical  organizations  are  taking  a 
two-pronged  approach: 

First,  they're  trying  to  identify  the 
mutated  virus  just  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears, so  a  vaccine  can  be  made,  dis- 
tributed and  administered  to  those 
most  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the 
disease  before  the  epidemic  gets  go- 
ing. 

Second,  they're  working  to  perfect 
■ — then  mass  produce — chemical 
agents  that  can  lessen  the  effect  of 
the  disease  once  it's  taken  hold  in  its 
human  host. 

As  you  read  this,  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  more  than  100  col- 
laborating laboratories  all  over  the 
world  are  keeping  watch  for  the  mu- 
tated virus,  taking  blood  samples 
from  flu  victims  who've  had  the 
disease  before. 

When  they  find  a  strikingly  differ- 
ent type  of  flu  virus,  they'll  inject  it 
into  embryonated  eggs,  to  reproduce 
by  the  billions.  These  billions  of  or- 
ganisms will  be  killed  or  modified  to 
make  them  harmless,  then  trans- 
formed into  a  vaccine. 

This  vaccine,  like  past  flu  vaccines, 
will  completely  protect  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  receive  it.  The 
remaining  third  can  still  get  the  dis- 
ease, though  they'll  usually  have 
milder  symptoms  than  if  they'd  re- 
ceived no  vaccine. 

But  the  new  vaccine  will  be  better 
than  past  versions  in  one  important 
way:  it  shouldn't  have  many  signifi- 
cant side  effects.  In  the  past,  flu  vac- 
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Fatigued  doctors  and  nurses  died  in  great  numbers  in  the  1918  epidemic.  Health 
personnel  will  join  the  old,  the  young  and  the  sick  in  priorities  for  new  vaccines. 


cinations  have  often  caused  fever, 
chills,  aches  and  pains.  This  was  not 
caused  by  the  viruses,  but  by  impuri- 
ties in  the  vaccine.  New  techniques 
have  almost  entirely  eliminated  this 
problem. 

If  past  practice  is  followed,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  will  rec- 
ommend that  this  vaccine  be  given 
not  only  to  those  most  prone  to  sec- 
ondary infection — infants,  the  elder- 
ly, those  with  chronic  heart  trouble, 
emphysema,  asthma,  bronchitis,  kid- 
ney disease  or  diabetes — but  also  to 
those  with  essential  occupations, 
such  as  policemen,  firemen,  doctors 
and  nurses,  whose  mass  absenteeism 
might  pose  a  danger  to  public  safety. 

The  vaccine  will  probably  not  be 
recommended  for  most  normally 
healthy  adults,  partly  because  there 
probably  won't  be  enough  of  it  to  go 
around  and  partly  because  the  disease 
won't  be  life-threatening  for  most 
people.  For  the  majority,  it  will  seem 
like  nothing  more  than  a  very  bad 
cold. 

A  second  approach  may — but  prob- 
ably too  late  for  the  1978  mutation — 
bring  relief  to  those  of  us  who  don't 
receive  flu  vaccines.  This  one  con- 
centrates on  developing  chemicals 
that  can  help  the  body  fight  off  the 
effects  of  flu  virus,  even  after  in- 
fection has  occurred. 

Flu  viruses  infect  human  beings 
because  they  are  able  to  take  over 
certain  human  cells  and  direct  them 
to  start  producing  virus  protein. 


The  human  cells  most  readily  in- 
fected are  those  that  line  the  respira- 
tory system,  from  the  lungs  to  the 
nose.  Once  the  infection  is  estab- 
lished, the  viruses  multiply  100-fold 
every  six  hours.  Within  two  days,  the 
victim  has  the  flu  (or  influenza  or 
La  Grippe).  He  sneezes,  coughs  and 
suffers  from  watery  eyes.  His  tem- 
perature rises,  sometimes  to  104°F. 
He  feels  exhausted.  His  tongue  is 
coated,  his  throat  is  red.  His  weak- 
ened condition  makes  him  prone  to 
complications  before  his  defenses 
against  flu  take  over. 

If  flu  virus  reproduction  should 
continue  unchecked,  the  victim  would 
die  every  time.  But  it  doesn't.  After 
three  or  four  days,  the  infection  be- 
gins to  subside  in  most  cases.  What's 
happened  is  that  the  body  has  started 
to  produce  something  called  inter- 
feron, a  substance  that  halts  viral 
reproduction. 

Scientists  at  various  academic  and 
commercial  laboratories  all  over  the 
world  are  now  working  on  a  wide 
variety  of  substances  that  can  ap- 
parently stimulate  the  body's  produc- 
tion of  interferon. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  researchers  are  now  running 
human  trials  on  a  substance  called 
propanediamine,  which  can  be  taken 
by  mouth,  by  injection  or  by  nasal 
spray.  Early  tests  have  been  quite 
promising,  not  only  against  flu,  but 
also  against  the  common  cold. 

At  Philadelphia's  Thomas  Jeffer- 


son University,  Dr.  E.  Frederick 
Wheelock  and  Owen  S.  Weislow  are 
experimenting  with  a  plant  virus 
called  statolon,  which  is  derived  from 
a  penicillin  mold.  It,  too,  stimulates 
the  body  to  produce  interferon. 

And  other  experimenters  are  work- 
ing with  still  other  interferon-stimu- 
lating  substances.  Among  them  is 
one  which,  according  to  Dr.  David 
Tyrrell,  of  the  MRC  Clinical  Center 
in  Harrow,  England,  significantly  re- 
duces the  occurrence  of  colds  when 
given  to  volunteers  before  they're 
exposed  to  a  virus,  and  another, 
which,  says  Dr.  Tyrrell,  can  prevent 
flu  in  certain  cases. 

Other  workers  are  attempting  to 
use  interferon  itself  against  flu  and 
other  virus  diseases,  with  the  thought 
of  mass  producing  it  and  giving  it  to 
the  general  public  in  times  of  epi- 
demic. To  date,  however,  only  tiny 
amounts  of  the  material  have  been 
extracted,  either  from  human  vol- 
unteers or  monkeys.  Attempts  to 
synthesize  it  have  not  been  very 
successful. 

Of  course,  any  substance  that 
proves  to  be  a  safe,  effective  human 
interferon  stimulant  could  be  useful 
not  only  against  flu  and  colds,  but 
also  against  a  wide  spectrum  of 
other  virus  diseases  for  which  no 
vaccine  now  exists.  These  include 
mononucleosis,  viral  pneumonia,  gas- 
troenteritis, "shingles,"  hepatitis,  my- 
ocarditis, pericarditis  and  possibly 
arthritis  and  multiple  sclerosis. 

It's  doubtful  that  the  work  on  in- 
terferon can  be  developed  soon 
enough  to  be  of  much  public  use  dur- 
ing the  next  expected  mutation  out- 
break, but  the  vaccine  program  has 
a  good  chance  of  beating  that  epi- 
demic to  the  draw.  end. 


WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 


Preparing  a  vaccine  for  a  new  flu 
virus  strain  in  an  absolutely  sterile 
environment  in   a   German  laboratory. 
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Win  a  handsorr 
Ford  GranTb 
donated  by ! 


r  i 

!  OFFICIAL  COUPON  J 


The  Seagram  Posts 
American  Legion 
P.O.  Box  9418 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440 

Gentlemen: 
I  am  a  dues  paid  member  of  Post 

or  of  Unit  #  


 American  Legion, 

y  American  Legion  Auxiliary  located  in 


|  (City)  (State)  ,  B 

*  Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawings  for  two  Ford  Gran  Torino  2-door  Hardtops  . 
■  donated  by  the  Seagram  Posts  to  the  American  Legion  Convention  Corporation.  Drawings  . 
'  to  be  held  Saturday,  August  16,  1975  at  Parade  Stadium,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  J 
'  Entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  midnight,  August  15, 1975.  . 

I  Name  — —   ■ 

|  Address   I 

•  City  State  Zip   • 

J  Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership  Card  #   J 

I       SEAGRAM  POSTS  29th  FORD  AWARDS  [ 

L  I 

No  jingles  to  write.  No  puzzles  to  fill  iri.  You  don't  even  have  to  be  at 
the  Convention  to  win. 

For  the  29th  consecutive  year  Seagram  Posts  658,  California;  807, 
Illinois;  and  1283,  New  York  are  donating  two  brand  new  Fords  to  the 
American  Legion  1975  National  Convention  Corporation. 

If  you  win  one,  your  post  will  win  an  extra  $250,  also  donated 
by  the  Seagram  Posts. 

Drawings  will  be  held  Saturday,  August  16,  1975 
at  Parade  Stadium,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

To  enter,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  send  in  an  official  coupon. 
(No  facsimile  permitted.)  Of 
course,  you  have  to  be  a  dues- 
paid  member,  and  your  entry 
must  be  received  by  midnight, 
August  15, 1975.  Don't  send 
your  membership  card. 
Good  luck!! 


How  To  Register 
A  Bicentennial  Project 


The  Vermont  marble  War  Me- 
morial in  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  seen 
in  Albert  Azzarello's  photo  below,  is 
a  federally  registered  Bicentennial 
Project,  bearing  the  authoritative 
seal  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial on  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  the  bronze  plaque,  and  the 
American  Legion  seal  on  the  upper 
right  hand  corner. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  on 
April  19,  1975  (Patriots  Day)  on  the 


Manhasset  Green.  The  photo  was 
taken  that  day,  when  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  Color  Guard  joined 
with  Manhasset  American  Legion 
Post  304  in  the  dedication.  The  plaque 
lists  all  of  Manhasset's  known  war 
dead  dating  back  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  owner  of  the  ground  (the 
Town  of  North  Hempstead,  of  which 
Manhasset  is  a  part)  authorized  use 
of  the  land  after  Donald  G.  Cronan 
had  it  registered  as  an  official  Bicen- 


tennial Project.  Cronan  is  both  a 
Legionnaire  and  a  member  of  the 
North  Hempstead  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  he  knew  how  to  get 
federal  registration  for  the  memorial. 

With  that  done,  the  Legion  Post 
undertook  the  $2,000  cost  last  Oc- 
tober, and  Sutter  Memorials,  of 
Hicksville,  N.Y.,  had  the  monument 
ready  for  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. 

Oddly,  as  recently  as  last  Febru- 
ary, this  was  the  only  war  memorial 
in  the  nation  registered  as  a  Bicen- 
tennial Project  with  the  federal 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration.  Cronan  thinks  that 
is  because  too  few  people  know  how 
to  have  a  Bicentennial  project  regis- 
tered as  such. 

Every  state  has  a  Bicentennial 
Commission.  If  you  have  a  project 
which  you  think  qualifies,  just  con- 
tact the  office  of  your  state  com- 
mission, and  it  should  provide  the 
forms  and  information  to  have  the 
project  registered  in  Washington,  if 
approved.  Usually,  a  town,  city  or 
county  Bicentennial  commission  will 
know  the  address  of  the  state  com- 
mission. 

If  your  project  is  registered,  sev- 
eral things  will  happen  and  others 
may. 

What  will  happen?  The  project  will 
be  registered  during  the  Bicentennial 
in  the  nationally  published  records, 
and  registered  permanently  in  the 
National  Archives.  It  may  use  the 
seal  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial in  various  authorized 
ways. 

What  may  happen?  The  project's 
sponsors  may  get  more  help  than 
they  otherwise  would  from  local  and 
state  Bicentennial  commissions,  and 
other  arms  of  government. 

Officials  of  the  Town  of  North 
Hempstead  were  certainly  encour- 
aged to  allow  use  of  the  land  for  the 
Manhasset  Memorial  when  they  knew 
that  it  had  official  Bicentennial 
status.  And  it  didn't  hurt  Cronan's 
request  for  the  West  Point  Color 
Guard  to  be  able  to  tell  the  U.S.M.A. 
that  the  memorial  was  a  federally 
registered  Bicentennial  Project. 

At  present  it  appears  that  projects 
may  be  registered  through  1977,  and 
possibly  as  late  as  1981.  end. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE 
OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


JULY  1975 


LEGION  TESTIFIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
ADEQUATE  FUNDS  TO  RUN  THE  VA: 

During  May,  American  Legion  representa- 
tives testified  at  several  Congressional 
committee  hearings  in  support  of 
legislation  designed  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  operate  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion 171-hospital  system  and  its  other 
divisions  and  programs. .  .The  VA' s  Fiscal 
Year  Budget  for  1976  seeks  $16,424  billion, 
the  highest  request  in  its  history. . . 
While  there  are  increases  built  into  the 
appropriation  request ,  the  Legion  feels 
these  are  mainly  due  to  inflation  and  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  VA  to 
effectively  administer  laws  relating  to  the 
relief  and  other  benefits  provided  for 
veterans,  their  dependents  and  survivors. 

In  just  one  area  alone ,  the  Dep '  t  of 
Veterans  Benefits ,  a  reduction  in  force  of 
nearly  600  employees  is  projected. . . 
This,  despite  huge  and  continuing  work 
backlogs  and  increased  claims  for  benefits 
and  services  from  veterans  of  all  ages. . . 
The  Legion  urged  not  only  the  retention  of 
these  positions  but  also  the  addition  of  at 
least  1,000  more  to  adequately  do  the  job. 

In  the  medical  care  area,  The  Legion 
called  for  sufficient  funds  to  upgrade  the 
salary  levels  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses 
and  other  highly  trained  personnel  in 
order  to  relieve  shortages  and  provide 
medical  care  "second  to  none .  " . . .  A  Special 
Survey  of  the  Level  of  Quality  of  Patient 
Care  at  VA  Hospitals  and  Clinics  compiled 
by  that  agency  in  1974  recommended — among 
other  things — improvements  in  the  salary 
schedules  of  medical  personnel. .  .It  is 
widely  known  that  many  medical  people 
refuse  full-time  VA  employment  because 
salary  levels  are  not  comparable  to  the 
private  sector  and  even  some  other 
government  agencies. .  .The  above-noted 
Survey  calls  for  a  staffing  increase  of 
about  10,200  employees  while  the  adminis- 
tration budget  pro j  ects  an  increase  of 
only  about  9,500. 

The  Special  Survey  also  noted  that  the 
other  principal  problem  confronting  the  VA 
concerned  its  aging  facilities  and 
equipment  that  required  renovation  and 
replacement. .  .The  Legion  is  aware  of  these 
problems  and  will  aggressively  support 
efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  to 
relieve  them. 

POSSIBLE  COST-OF-LIVING  BOOST  DUE 
IN  SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILITY  AND 
DEPENDENCY  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION: 

In  May,  Legion  representatives  testified 
before  Veterans  Committees  of  both  Houses 


of  Congress  in  favor  of  legislation  that 
would  provide  cost-of-living  boosts  in 
payment  rates  for  veterans  receiving 
service-connected  compensation  and  for 
survivors  of  veterans  who  die  of  service- 
connected  causes... The  increases — if 
adopted — would  amount  to  about  12%  for 
veterans  with  rated  disabilities  of  10-50% 
and  would  amount  to  about  14%  for  those 
rated  above  50%  and  for  survivors . 

LEGION  QUESTIONS  NEED  FOR  REGIONAL 
VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT  REPRESENTATIVES: 

"The  American  Legion  has  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  effectiveness  of  Manpower 
Administration  policies  to  '  strengthen  the 
employment  services  to  veterans 
said  Legion  Nat '  1  Economics  Director 
Austin  Kerby  as  he  presented  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  mid-May  in 
support  of  funds  for  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service  and  related  programs. . . 
Pointing  out  that  a  requested  $5,275  million 
item  in  the  Dep 't  of  Labor  budget  included 
funds  for  salaries  of  ten  Regional 
Veterans  Employment  Representatives,  he 
said  the  Legion  has  continuously  opposed 
regionalization  of  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  and  disagrees  that  this  approach 
will  improve  the  veterans  employment 
program. .  .Mr.  Kerby  stated  that  it  was  the 
Legion' s  belief  that  regionalization 
would  cause  the  program  to  lose  its  effec- 
tiveness by  imposing  a  new  supervisory  level 
which  would  interfere  with  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  VES  over  State  Veterans 
Employment  Representatives. .  .To  bolster 
the  Legion  position  that  a  more  effective 
veterans  employment  program  was  needed, 
Mr.  Kerby  quoted  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures  which  indicated  nearly  600,000 
jobless  Vietnam  veterans  as  of  April  30, 
1975. 

FLAG  CODE  BILL  NOT  YET  UNFURLED: 

Legislation  to  update  and  strengthen 
the  U.  S.  Flag  Code  was  still  flapping 
about  in  Congressional  committees  as 
Veterans  Newsletter  went  to  press — 
although  the  lawmakers  were  expected 
to  run  it  up  the  flagpole  by  Flag  Day. 

MEASURE  TO  RESTORE  VETERANS  DAY 
BEING  READIED  FOR  HOUSE  APPROVAL: 

At  presstime,  legislation  to  restore 
Veterans  Day  to  Nov.  11  was  being  readied 
for  early  June  mark-up  in  the  House 
Committee  onPost  Office  &  Civil  Service 
following  hearings  held  by  that  Committee '  s 
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Subcommittee  on  Population  &  Census. . . 
Veterans  Day  legislation  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  Legion  staffers  working  on 
Capitol  Hill  were  hopeful  the  House  would 
also  agree  before  July  4th. 

ACTION  ON  VETERANS  PREFERENCE  LAWS 
IN  MINNESOTA  AND  MASSACHUSETTS: 

An  attempt  to  modify  and  diminish 
veterans  preference  laws  in  Massachusetts 
was  defeated  in  April  by  a  vote  of  159  to  61 
with  19  absentions  in  that  state's  House  of 
Representatives  with  strong  backing  by 
the  Mass .  Legion. 

Somewhat  similar  efforts  in  Minnesota' s 
legislature  brought  mixed  results. . . 
Veterans  there  lost  a  measure  of  their 
absolute  preference  and  lost  use  of  points 
in  promotional  exams  except  for  employees 
with  50%  or  more  disability. .  .However, 
gains  made  now  provide  that  there  will  be 
one  civil  service  law  for  all  levels  of  % 
government  within  the  state  and  that 
selection  of  an  employee  shall  be  made  from 
the  first  ten  on  the  list  rather  than  from 
applicants  who  place  within  three  points 
of  the  top  scorer,  sometimes  100  or  more. . . 
The  new  law  also  excludes  "professional 
soldiers"  even  though  the  veteran  may  have 
served  during  time  of  war  or  conflict . . . 
Minnesota  Legionnaires  report  there  soon 
may  be  more  changes  or  tests  of 
constitutionality. 

LEGION  CALLS  FOR  CONTINUATION 
OF  MILITARY  COMMISSARY  SYSTEM: 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Investigation  Subcommittee 
concerning  military  commissaries ,  The 
American  Legion  strongly  urged  continua- 
tion of  commissary  privileges  for  active 
duty  and  retired  personnel,  their 
dependents  and  survivors  and  for  100% 
service-connected  disabled  vets  and  their 
dependents,  despite  an  Administration- 
inspired  economy  move . . .  Said  the  Legion : 
"The  commissaries  have  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  a  century  and  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  life"  for  the  above-named 
personnel  and  have  been  considered  a 
"fringe  benefit"  by  the  millions  who 
utilized  them. .  .In  fact,  recruiters  for  the 
armed  services  use  the  potential  savings 
to  be  realized  by  military  families  buying 
at  commissaries  as  a  selling  point  in 
recruiting  efforts. .  .The  Legion  feels  that 
the  loss  of  this  "fringe  benefit"  would 
impact  negatively  on  the  ability  of  the 


military  to  attract  personnel. . .Most 
affected  would  be  the  retired  and  disabled 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes . . .  The  Legion  has 
policy  calling  for  the  continuation  of  the 
PX  and  commissary  systems  as  presently 
constituted  and  for  the  extension  of  such 
privileges  to  widows  of  war  vets  who  die  of 
service-connected  disease  or  injury. 

VETERANS  SHOULD  ALERT  FAMILY 
MEMBERS  OF  POSSIBLE  VA  BENEFITS: 

A  recent  Veterans  Administration  report 
notes  that  about  355,000  veterans  died 
during  fiscal  year  1974  and  that  206,000  of 
them  were  WW2  vets . . .  The  figures  sharply 
point  up  the  need  for  all  veterans  to  make 
sure  that  their  survivors  know  what 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  when  that  time 
comes. .  .The  veteran  should  discuss  the 
sub j  ect  of  death  and  make  sure  family 
members  know  what  documents  are  important, 
where  they  are  located  and  that  they  are 
protected  from  fire,  theft  and  damage. . . 
Veterans  and  family  members  who  need 
information  on  this  subject  should  turn  to 
Legion  service  officers  or  VA  contact 
representatives. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  FILM  AVAILABLE: 

A  new  film  featuring  actual  Soviet  footage 
and  statistics  as  recent  as  April  1975 
which  dramatically  demonstrates  the  massive 
build-up  of  military  might  by  the  U. S.  S.R. 
is  now  available  for  showing  at  maj  or 
Legion  meetings  on  a  loan  basis  through  The 
American  Legion' s  National  Security- 
Foreign  Relations  Division. . .Entitled 
"What  One  Can  Do,"  the  eight  minute, 
16mm  sound  and  color  film  is  a  valuable  tool 
to  help  point  up  Legion  interest  in  main- 
taining a  strong  U.  S .  defense  system. . . 
For  copies,  write :  James  R.  Wilson, 
Director,  Nat'l  Security-Foreign  Rela- 
tions Division,  1608  K  St.,  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.C.  20006  and  indicate 
dates  desired  for  showing. 

NAT'L  EFFORTS  TO  FORM  MORE  LEGION 
POSTS  BEGIN  TO  SHOW  SOME  RESULTS: 

The  work  of  many  Legionnaires  to  form 
new  Legion  posts  across  the  nation  began  to 
show  results  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1975 ...  In  the  five  previous  years ,  an 
average  of  30  new  posts  were  chartered  in 
the  first  four  months  of  each  year. .  .The 
1975  figures  for  January  through  April 
doubled  that ,  when  60  new  posts  were 
chartered. ' 
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Legion  Urges  U.S.  Restoration 
To  World  Military  Superiority 

Nat'l  Exec  Committee  at  spring  meeting  decries  isolationist 
national  mood  following  fall  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  urges  stronger  U.S.  military  posture  to  show  re- 
solve; dues  increase  to  be  sought  at  National  Convention. 


The  American  Legion,  citing  the  dis- 
turbed emotional  and  intellectual  mood 
of  the  American  people  and  the  subse- 
quent international  reaction  following 
the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
has  urged  Congress  and  the  President  to 
take  steps  to  restore  the  nation  to  a  posi- 
tion of  world  military  superiority  and 
demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  will  continue 
to  play  a  responsible  and  major  role  in 
world  affairs. 

The  action  was  one  of  several  top 
policy  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  during  its 
annual  spring  meeting  at  Nat'l  Hq  in 
Indianapolis,  April  30-May  1,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  M. 
Wagonseller  (O.).  (See  Digest  of  Reso- 
lutions which  follows  this  story.) 

"The  U.S.,  on  the  advent  of  its  third 
century,  must  learn  from  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  and  historic  warnings  of  patri- 
otic Americans  the  folly  of  a  "no-win" 
policy,"  said  the  Legion,  noting  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  continues  to  outstrip  the  U.S. 
in  military  spending  by  20%  overall  and 
by  60%  in  strategic  nuclear  offensive 
forces. 

In  an  action  much  closer  to  home,  the 
Committee  approved  a  Nat'l  Finance 
Commission  resolution  which  called  for 
a  $1.00  increase  in  the  national  per  cap- 
ita dues  to  $3.50  for  the  year  1976,  ef- 
fective June  15,  1976.  The  Committee 
noted  that  the  effects  of  continuing  infla- 
tion were  causing  severe  restrictions  on 
Legion  programs  and  service  divisions 
and  that  the  dues  increase  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  national  organization's  fi- 
nancial structure  from  being  placed  in 
dire  jeopardy.  "The  American  Legion 
will  experience  a  grave  financial  deficit 
in  1975  and  an  even  greater  deficit  in 
1976  and  in  future  years"  unless  the  dues 
increase  is  forthcoming,  said  the  resolu- 
tion. The  action  requires  final  approval 
by  the  Minneapolis  National  Convention 
this  August. 

Another  action  by  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  authorized  the  Na- 


tional Commander  to  terminate  the 
sublease  on  the  premises  presently  oc- 
cupied by  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine in  New  York  City  at  some  time 
before  July  31,  1976  and  move  the  edi- 
torial division  to  offices  in  the  Legion's 
Washington,  D.C.  headquarters.  Reasons 
given  were  financial.  The  Magazine  has 
been  headquartered  in  New  York  since 
1919  except  for  a  brief  period  in  1 925-26 
when  it  moved  to  Indianapolis. 

Other  resolutions  called  for  increased 
salaries  and  career  incentives  for  VA 
medical  personnel;  opposed  any  change 
in  the  federal  tax  exempt  status  of  vet- 
erans or  ex-servicemen's  disability  bene- 
fits; urged  improvements  in  the  National 
Cemetery  System;  called  for  strengthen- 
ing of  veterans  preference  laws  and  au- 
thorized cooperative  agreements  with 
The  American  Cancer  Society,  The 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  American 


Blood  Commission. 

Here's  a  roundup  of  other  items  re- 
ported during  the  Spring  Meeting: 

•  National  membership  was  reported 
at  2,553,345  for  15,906  posts  in  the  58 
departments.  (Membership  at  presstime 
2,610,526)  The  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Gold  Cup 
Commander  Incentive  Award  Program 
drew  over  1,400  qualifiers.  (See  box  on 
page  30  for  winners  names.)  The  mone- 
tary incentive  program  for  departments 
chartering  new  posts  was  well  over 
$3,700  at  that  time.  The  Legion's  direct 
renewal  program  was  showing  excellent 
progress  with  two-thirds  of  participating 
departments  showing  a  gain  versus  half 
of  non-participating  departments.  The 
paid-up-for-life  membership  program 
was  on  schedule  and  ready  to  accept 
names  for  the  1976  year.  The  Sons  of 
The  American  Legion  reported  19,545 
members  at  that  point,  over  95%  of 
last  year's  total  membership  of  20,697. 

•  The  Legion's  1976  Nat'l  Oratorical 
High  School  Contest  Finals  will  be  held 
on  April  15  at  the  Old  State  Capitol, 
Springfield,  111. 

•  Here's  the  tentative  future  lineup 
of  national  conventions:  1976,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Aug.  20-26;  1977,  Denver,  Colo., 
Aug.  19-25;  1978,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Aug.  18-24,  and  1979,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Aug.  12-23. 

•  The  Legion's  Child  Welfare  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  awarded  $38,113  to  four  vol- 


New  Jersey  Legion  Donates  to  Freedom  Bell  Fund 

JOHN  ANDREOLA 


Nat'l  Cmdr  Wagonseller  accepts  checks  for  more  than  $1,300  from  the  New  Jersey 
Dep't  of  the  Legion  for  the  Freedom  Bell  Fund.  Grinning  broadly  as  he  presents  checks 
is  National  Executive  Committeeman  Franklin  Sickle.  Assisting  in  the  presentation  are 
(I  to  r):  Frank  Piampiano,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr,  Ed  Lyons,  Past  Nat'l  Exec  Committeeman, 
Al  Moeller,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (checked  jacket)  and  Art  Mazowiecki,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr. 
Details  of  the  Freedom  Bell  Fund  project  and  a  coupon  can  be  found  on  page  32. 
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untary  non-profit  organizations.  Here 
are  the  grants:  A  grant  of  $6,767  to 
the  Department  of  Microbiology  of  the 
Virginia  Commonwealth  College,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  studies  hopefully  leading 
to  clues  that  might  make  possible  control 
of  cystic  fibrosis;  a  grant  of  $7,000  to 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  print  700,000  educational  pam- 
phlets entitled  "Questions  &  Answers 
about  Cystic  Fibrosis."  Both  grants  made 
via  funds  from  the  Legion  Auxiliary's 
Eight  &  Forty  organization;  a  grant  of 
$10,000  to  the  Children's  Foundation  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  help  implement  a 
federal  food  assistance  program  for 
children's  residential  institutions;  a  grant 
of  $14,346  to  the  University  of  Maine 
to  provide  for  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive teachers'  guide  for  citizenship 
development  for  use  in  junior  high 
schools. 

•  The  fall  1975  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  will  be  held 
at  Nat'l  Hq  Oct.  8-9,  preceded  by  meet- 
ings of  the  national  commissions  and 
committees  and  the  Conference  of  Dep't 
Cmdrs  &  Adjts  on  Oct.  6-7. 

•  The  1976  Washington  Conference 
will  be  held  Mar.  1-4  with  the  National 
Commander's  Banquet  to  the  Congress 
set  for  Mar.  2. 

Digest  of  Resolutions 

Here  is  a  digest  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Executive  Committee 
at  its  May  meeting  in  Indianapolis.  The 
identifying  number  follows  each  resolu- 
tion in  parentheses. 

•  Seeks  an  increase  in  the  Legion's  national 
per  capita  dues  to  $3.50  effective  July  1,  1976. 
(32) 

•  Urges  Congress  and  the  President  to  restore 
the  U.S.  to  a  position  of  world  military  supe- 
riority; urges  the  American  people  to  dis- 
avow partisanship  in  foreign  affairs  and 
urges  American  media  to  emphasize  positive 
role  U.S.  must  play  in  world  affairs.  (28) 

•  Authorizes  the  National  Commander  to 
terminate  the  sublease  on  the  premises  pres- 
ently occupied  by  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  in  New  York  City  by  July  31,  1976 
and  move  the  editorial  division  of  the  maga- 
zine to  Washington,  D.C.  (29) 

•  Urges  legislation  to  improve  salaries  and 
career  incentives  for  VA  medical  personnel. 
(12) 

•  Opposes  legislation  which  would  cause  any 
change  in  the  federal  tax  exempt  status  of 
veterans  or  ex-servicemen's  disability  bene- 
fits. (6) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  provide  mortgage 
life  insurance  for  veterans  unable  to  get  com- 
mercial life  insurance  because  of  service- 
connected  disabilities.  (13) 

•  Urges  establishment  of  Governors'  National 
Cemetery  Committees  to  participate  in  rec- 
ommendations for  location  of  national  ceme- 
teries in  the  various  states.  (1) 

•  Urges  erection  of  mausoleums  in  VA  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System.  (2) 

•  Seeks  space  on  VA  headstones  or  grave 
markers  to  inscribe  names  of  spouses.  (4) 

•  Seeks  the  inscription  on  VA  headstones  or 
grave  markers  to  indicate  which  war  or  wars 
served  in  by  the  deceased  veteran.  (3) 

•  Sponsors  and  supports  legislation  which 
would  further  liberalize  the  absence  account- 
ing procedures  for  institutions  offering 
courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree, to  exclude  in  such  accounting  any  peri- 
ods that  the  school  is  officially  closed  for 
administrative  purposes.  (8) 

•  Sponsors  and  supports  legislation  to  pro- 
vide that  the  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
increased  disability  compensation  shall  be 
the  date  of  application  or  the  date  on  which 
the  disability  increased  if  an  application  is 
received  within  one  year  from  such  date.  (7) 

•  Urges  VA  Administrator  to  authorize  funds 
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Nat'l  Auxiliary  Pres.  Mrs.  Maurice  Kubby 
presented  a  red,  white  and  blue  antique 
telephone  to  Nat'l  Cmdr  Wagonseller  at 
spring  meeting  with  checks  affixed  to  it 
totaling  $45,000  in  aid  of  Legion  pro- 
grams. Saying  "Let's  communicate  about 
the  veteran  and  his  family,"  Mrs.  Kubby 
listed  $15,000  for  veterans  affairs  &  re- 
habilitation services,  $20,000  for  children 
&  youth  programs  and  $10,000  for  the 
Child  Welfare  Foundation. 


to  pay  for  refreshments  served  at  annual 
recognition  ceremonies  for  volunteers.  (5) 

•  Opposes  legislation  to  extend  veterans 
preference  benefits  to  peacetime  veterans. 
(11) 

•  Opposes  contracting  out  of  protective  and 
custodial  services  at  U.S.  government  instal- 
lations to  circumvent  veterans  preference 
laws  and  regulations.  (38) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  reduce  the  number  of 
veteran  categories  used  in  administering 
Public  Employment  Service  laws  applicable 
to  veterans  to  two:  1-disabled  veterans  and 
2-veterans.  (27) 

•  Opposes  legislation  which  would  eliminate 
veterans  preference  in  the  Army  Reserve  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  technician  programs,  or 
any  similar  military  program.  (10) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  extend  veterans  pref- 
erence in  federal  civil  service  employment 
to  the  spouse  or  dependent  parent  of  any 
military  member  missing  in  action  or  held  as 
prisoner  of  war.  (9) 

•  Joins  with  the  American  Cancer  Society  in 
a  major  cooperative  effort  to  raise  funds 
from  The  American  Legion,  its  Auxiliary 
and  the  general  public.  (14) 

•  Approves  1975  Disaster  Relief  Agreement 
between  the  Legion,  Auxiliary  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  (17) 

•  Recommends  Legion  participation  in  the 
American  Blood  Commission.  (16) 

•  Creates  a  Legion  Nat'l  Legislative  Council. 
(45) 

•  Recommends  to  Minneapolis  Nat'l  Conven- 
tion delegates  that  the  title  of  "Past  National 
Commander"  be  bestowed  on  Maurice  Stem- 
ber,  Adjutant  of  the  Dep't  of  New  York,  for 
his  dedicated  efforts  on  behalf  of  Legion  ac- 
tivities. (44) 

•  Recommends  removal  of  status  offenses 
from  Juvenile  Court  jurisdiction  and  urges 
Legion  post  cooperation  with  social  services 
agencies.  (43) 


•  Urges  emphasis  on  the  dangers  of  alcohol 
to  youth  and  encourages  departments  and 
posts  to  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
and  agencies  in  furtherance  of  same.  (42) 

•  Urges  legislation  to  protect  children  and 
youth  at  camp  and  seeks  Legion  participa- 
tion at  all  levels  to  accomplish  same.  (41) 

•  Reaffirms  support  for  the  F.B.I,  and  the 
C.I.A.  (36) 

•  Authorizes  issuance  of  temporary  charters 
to:  Post  72,  89  and  91,  Dep't  of  Philippines 
(23,  22,  21);  Post  49,  Taiwan,  Dep't  of  Hawaii 
(24);  Post  7,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Dep't  of  Can- 
ada (25)  and  Post  16,  Friedberg,  Germany, 
Dep't  of  France.  (26) 

•  Transfers  Post  43  (China)  from  Dept  of 
Hawaii  to  Dept  of  N.Y.  and  redesignates  it 
Post  1  (China).  (20) 

•  Amends  Legion  national  paid-up-for-life 
membership  plan.  (19) 

•  Revises  Legion  National  Employment  Com- 
mittee Statement  of  Purpose.  (15) 

•  Accepts  Gen.  Frank  R.  Schwengel  Trophy 
for  annual  presentation  to  champion  senior 
drum  &  bugle  corps.  (37) 

•  Accepts  gifts  to  the  Legion  of  U.S.  space 
program  artifacts  and  memorabilia  from  Le- 
gionnaire Frank  M.  Brandstetter.  (40) 

•  Rescinds  certain  obsolete  resolutions.  (18, 
34) 

•  Urges  development  of  an  oral  history  rec- 
ord of  Legion  leaders.  (39) 

•  Concerns  specifications,  bids  and  contracts 
for  Nat'l  Emblem  Division  merchandise.  (35) 

•  Asks  approval  to  reimburse  The  American 
Legion  for  life  insurance  expenses.  (33) 

•  Nominations  for  International  Amity 
Award.  (31) 

•  Nominations  for  Canadian  Friendship 
Award.  (30) 

Vietnam  War  Era  Ends 

On  May  7,  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
proclaimed  a  formal  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War  Era.  "America  is  no  longer  at 
war,"  the  president  declared.  "The  time 
has  now  come  to  terminate  wartime 
benefits  which  apply  to  the  new  peace- 
time volunteers." 

The  action  was  a  formality  that  ended 
such  benefits  as  burial  allowances  and 
death  pensions  for  individuals  enlisting 
in  the  armed  forces  after  the  above 
date. 

The  President  continued:  "These  ac- 
tions primarily  concern  future  peace- 
time volunteers  who  are  neither  disabled 
nor  die  in  service.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  termination  actions  will  in  no 
manner  impair  the  eligibility  for  full 
wartime  benefits  of  the  more  than  7 
million  Vietnam  Era  veterans  already 
discharged,  or  those  presently  serving  in 
our  armed  forces.  Future  veterans  dis- 
abled in  service  will  continue  to  receive 
VA  compensation  and  other  service- 
connected  benefits  on  an  absolute  par 
with  present  wartime  benefits.  Families 
of  those  who  die  in  service  will  receive 


Gold  Cup  Post  Commanders  Who  Won  Free  Trip  To  Nat'l  Convention 

During  the  Spring  Meetings  the  names  of  25  Gold  Cup  Post  Commanders  who 
won  free  trips  to  the  Minneapolis  Nat'l  Convention  for  their  membership  efforts 
in  the  current  Legion  year  were  drawn.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  lucky  winners 
out  of  more  than  1,400  who  qualified  nationwide:  Cal,  Jack  Denton,  Jr.,  Post  283; 
Colo.,  Gene  Luther,  Post  14;  Fla.,  Kenneth  Pate,  Post  133;  ///.,  Dwight  Irwin, 
Post  1971;  Ind.,  Harold  King,  Post  310;  Iowa,  Gordon  Sloth,  Post  471;  Ky.,  Paul 
L.  Hughes,  Post  4;  La.,  Joseph  Snyder,  Post  376;  Md.,  Tom  Keyes,  Post  183; 
Mass.,  William  Thomas,  Post  405;  Minn.,  Donald  Barfknecht,  Post  522;  Miss., 
Pierce  Williams,  Post  212;  Mo.,  William  Naucke,  Post  253;  Neb.,  Norbert  Heller, 
Post  317;  N.J.,  Joseph  Sheeley,  Post  471;  N.Y.,  Raymond  B.  Tanner,  Post  154; 
N.D.,  Mike  Scholl,  Post  69;  Ohio,  Clyde  Block,  Post  355;  Okla.,  Eldon  Burnett, 
Post  192;  Pa.,  Robert  C.  Yale,  Post  283;  S.D.,  John  Jelsma,  Post  305;  Tex.,  C.  C. 
Brown,  Post  552;  Va.,  Robert  J.  Chichester,  Post  360;  Wash.,  Paul  R.  Young, 
Post  68;  Wis.,  Ralph  C.  Ricker,  Post  171. 


Bicentennial  Chief  Speaks 


Holding  aloft  a  telephone  book-sized 
computer  printout  of  national  Bicenten- 
nial projects  is  John  W.  Warner,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration.  As  guest 
speaker  to  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Banquet  for 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  during  the 
spring  meetings,  Mr.  Warner  praised  the 
Legion's  Freedom  Bell  project  and  told 
audience  about  upcoming  national  and 
international  Bicentennial  plans. 

the  same  service-connected  benefits 
available  to  families  of  veterans  of  war- 
time service." 

The  proclamation  thus  satisfies  two 
Legion  resolutions  (Res.  541  &  542)  of 
the  Miami  Beach  National  Convention 
of  1974. 

On  the  same  date  President  Ford  sent 
to  Congress  legislation  which  would  set 
June  30,  1975  as  the  final  date  on  which 
an  individual  enlisting  in  the  military 
could  qualify  for  educational  benefits 
under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

National  Convention  News 

Here  is  the  latest  information  on  the 
Legion's  75th  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Aug.  15-21. 

•  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  has  been 
invited  as  the  principal  speaker. 

•  Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  H. 
Callaway  will  address  the  convention. 

•  Sportscaster  Curt  Gowdy  will  ad- 
dress the  National  Commander's  Ban- 
quet to  Distinguished  Guests. 

•  The  American  Legion's  Fourth  Es- 
tate will  be  presented  to  Jim  Bishop, 
nationally  syndicated  columnist  and 
author. 

•  The  Leamington  Hotel  will  be  the 
Legion's  Hq  Hotel  and  the  location  of 
most  meetings  of  standing  commissions 
and  convention  committees. 

•  The  Radisson  Hotel-Downtown 
will  be  the  Legion  Auxiliary  Hq  Hotel 
and  the  site  for  all  its  activities. 

•  The  Dyckman  Hotel  will  be  the 
Hq  Hotel  of  the  8  et  40  organization. 

•  The  Minneapolis  Auditorium  will 
be  the  location  of  the  National  Head- 
quarters Office  beginning  on  Aug.  11 
and  also  the  site  of  National  Conven- 
tion sessions  beginning  on  Aug.  19.  The 
Nat'l  Cmdr's  Banquet  will  be  held  there. 

•  Sons  of  The  American  Legion  will 


hold  its  National  Convention  at  the 
Holiday  Inn-Downtown. 

The  following  is  a  day-by-day  sched- 
ule of  events  as  now  planned: 

•  Friday,  Aug.  15:  Standing  com- 
missions and  committees  begin  meet- 
ings, most  of  which  to  be  held  at  the 
Leamington  Hotel.  Sons  of  the  Legion 
Executive  Committee  meets,  Holiday- 
Inn-Downtown.  Jr.  Drum  Corps  pre- 
lims, South  High  School,  Barnard  Field, 
Lake  St.,  and  19th.  Jr.  and  Sr.  Drill 
Teams  and  Firing  Squad  Contests, 
Parade  Diamond  No.  2. 

•  Saturday,  Aug.  16:  Standing  com- 
missions and  committees  continue.  Sons 
of  the  Legion  Convention  sessions  start, 
Holiday  Inn-Downtown.  Junior  Field 
Band,  Edison  High  School,  Monroe  St., 
and  20th  Ave.,  N.E.  Jr.  and  Sr.  Color 
Guard  Contests,  Parade  Diamond 
No.  2.  Senior  Drum  Corps  prelimi- 
naries, South  High  School  (address 
above),  Society  of  American  Legion 
Founders  meeting  and  dinner.  The  Le- 
gion's Musical  Spectacular  will  take 
place  at  Parade  Stadium  in  downtown 
Minneapolis  starting  at  7:00  p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $3.50  for  reserved  section  and 
$2.50  for  general  admission.  No  dis- 
count this  year  due  to  state  and  city  tax 
laws.  To  order  in  advance,  make  checks 
payable  and  send  order  to:  American 
Legion  1975  Convention  Corp.,  Leam- 
ington Hotel,  1014  3rd  Ave.,  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55404.  The  29th 
Annual  Drawing  for  the  Ford  cars  do- 
noted  by  the  Seagram  Posts  will  also 
take  place  at  this  time.  An  official  cou- 
pon to  enable  you  to  participate  is  on 
page  25  of  this  magazine.  Fill  it  out  and 
send  it  in  right  away.  No  need  to  be  at 
the  convention  to  win  but  you  must  be 
a  dues  paid  member  of  the  Legion  or 
Auxiliary.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
midnight,  Aug.  15,  1975. 

•  Sunday,  Aug.  17:  Convention  com- 
mittees begin  meetings,  most  of  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Leamington  Hotel. 
Sons  of  the  Legion  Convention  con- 
cludes. National  Convention  Patriotic 
&  Memorial  Service  takes  place  9:00 
a.m.  at  Orchestra  Hall,  1111  Nicollet 
Ave.,  followed  by  Chorus  &  Quartet 
Contests  and  Senior  Band  Contests.  The 
National  Executive  Committee  pre-con- 
vention  meeting  takes  place  at  11:00 
a.m.,  in  the  Iowa  Room.  Leamington 
Hotel.  The  National  Convention  Parade 
starts  at  2:00  p.m.,  from  13th  St.,  goes 
north  on  Marquette  to  5th  St.,  where 
it  turns  right  to  disband  at  5th  Ave.  The 
reviewing  stand  will  be  at  5th  St.,  and 
3rd  Ave.,  and  the  parade  should  take 
about  six  hours  to  travel  the  12-block 
route. 

•  Monday,  Aug.  18:  Convention 
committees  complete  meetings.  Nation- 
al Convention  Golf  Tournament  takes 
place  at  Golden  Valley  Country  Club 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  Full  details  from 


your  Department  Adjutant.  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr's  Luncheon,  Michigan  Room, 
Hotel  Leamington. 

•  Tuesday,  Aug.  19:  National  Con- 
vention sessions  begin  9:00  a.m.,  Min- 
neapolis Auditorium.  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Ban- 
quet to  Distinguished  Guests,  7:30  p.m., 
Convention  Hall,  tickets  $17.50  each. 

•  Wednesday,  Aug.  20:  Second  day 
of  National  Convention.  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  States  Dinner,  Radisson 
Hotel,  8:00  p.m. 

•  Thursday,  Aug.  21:  Final  day  of 
National  Convention,  election  of  Na- 
tional Commander  and  national  officers. 
Post-convention  meeting  of  National 
Executive  Committee. 

Other  convention  notes: 

•  The  American  Legion  1975  Com- 
memorative Replica  goes  on  sale  during 
the  convention  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
tribution elsewhere  in  the  nation.  In 
past  years,  the  Legion  has  had  a  com- 
memorative bottle.  This  year,  Seagram 
Distillers  Co.,  decided  instead  to  repro- 
duce the  distinctive  round  tower  of  his- 
toric Ft.  Snelling  (near  Minneapolis)  as 
a  ceramic  container  or  holder.  In  it  will 
be  a  fifth  of  Benchmark  premium  bour- 
bon. For  a  four-color  view  of  this  beau- 
tiful replica,  please  turn  to  the  second 
cover  of  the  magazine. 

•  The  American  Legion's  Employer 
of  the  Year  Awards  for  hiring  veterans 
will  be  presented  to  the  ITT  Continen- 
tal Baking  Co.,  and  the  Fleischmann 
Distilling  Corp. 

•  Additional  Convention  news  will 
be  published  in  the  August  issue. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Tours 

In  mid-May  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  Wag- 
onseller  departed  for  a  tour  of  several 
European  countries  and  to  participate 
in  wreath-laying  ceremonies  at  various 
U.S.  military  cemeteries  in  conjunction 
with  Memorial  Day  observances. 

He  was  scheduled  to  tour  the  beaches 
of  Normandy  on  May  24  and  also  visit 
the  American  cemetery  located  there 
just  above  the  cliffs  over  Omaha  Beach. 
Nat'l  Adjt  William  F.  Hauck,  who  was 
accompanying  him,  was  to  represent  the 
Commander  in  ceremonies  at  The 
American  Legion  Mausoleum,  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine,  and  at  the  Monument  of 
Lafayette  Escadrille. 

On  May  25  the  Nat'l  Cmdr  was  to 
lay  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier,  Arch  of  Triumph,  in 
Paris  and  rekindle  the  Eternal  Flame. 

Following  that  the  Commander  and 
his  party  were  to  leave  for  Frankfurt, 
Germany  and  a  briefing  tour  of  the 
Rhein  Main  Air  Base.  On  May  29  he 
was  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Munich  for 
a  possible  tour  of  the  Dachau  Concen- 
tration Camp  followed  by  a  tour  of 
Italy  before  returning  to  the  U.S.  on 
June  7. 

(More  Convention  News  on  page  34) 
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WILL  YOUR  NAME  APPEAR 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S 
BICENTENNIAL 

FREEDOM 
BELL 
ROSTER 

OF 
HONOR? 


IHE  FREEDOM  BELL 

ROSTER  OF  HONOR 

1776 


ftL  1976 


YOUR  ENTRY  IS  THE  COUPON  BELOW. 


.  HE  MASSIVE  FREEDOM  BELL  IS  ALREADY  ON" 
BOARD  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIN,  NOW  EMBARKED 
ON  ITS  TWO-YEAR  TOUR  OF  THE  NATION. 

It  remains  to  meet  the  cost  of  displaying  the 
bell  for  two  years  and  then  permanently  in- 
stalling it  in  a  public  site.  The  National 
Executive  Committee  authorized  voluntary 
donations. 

THE  ROSTER  OF  HONOR  of  the  donors 
will  be  kept  on  public  display  at  the  Legion's 
National  Headquarters  Archives,  in  several 
volumes  like  the  one  above. 

In  addition,  each  $5  donation  will  be  ac- 
knowledged with  a  special  decal,  each  $25 
donation  with  a  medallion,  each  $100  dona- 
tion with  a  7-inch  table  or  desk  model  dis- 
play bell  with  Legion  emblem. 


Please  write  check  payable  to  AMERICAN  LEGION  FREE- 
DOM BELL.  Please  use  the  address  on  the  coupon  below. 
Donations  are  tax-deductible.  . 


FREEDOM  BELL  Do  not  send  cash 

American  Legion  National  Hq.       through  the  mails 
P.O.  Box  1055 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206  Amount  enclosed  $  

Here  is  my  donation  to  the  Freedom  Bell.  I  un- 
derstand that  my  name  will  be  entered  in  the 
permanent  Legion  Archives,  and  that  I  will  re- 
ceive a  decal,  medallion  or  a  bell  model,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  my  gift,  as  announced. 

NAME  

(Print  so  clearly  that  your  name  can  be  entered 
in  the  Archives  without  chance  of  error.) 


|  ADDRESS. 
I 


Legion  Post  (number  and  state) . 


Auxiliary  Unit  (number  and  state)  

Sons  of  American  Legion  Squadron  (number  and 
state)  


|     Non-member  (Check  here  if  a  non-member) 


If  more  than  one  donor,  attach  name,  address  and  Legion  unit  of 
others  (or  indicate  non-member)  and  state  amount  of  donation  to  be 
credited  to  each. 
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NEWS 


Ft.  Ticonderoga  Recaptured  Again  .  .  .  and  Ag 


The  boats  scraped  to  a  landing  on  the 
New  York  shore  of  Lake  Champlain. 
In  the  pre-dawn  darkness,  Ethan  Allen 
assembled  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  for 
the  rush  up  the  banks  to  high  ground 
where  they  swept  past  a  wicket  gate 
with  its  surprised  sentry,  burst  into  the 
courtyard  and  swiftly  took  over  Fort 
Ticonderoga  from  its  sleepy  garrison  of 
British  troops  "in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress." 
Twice  more  that  day  Allen  and  his 
raiders  captured  the  fort  in  what  is 
billed  as  America's  first  military  victory. 

No,  it  wasn't  May  10  of  1775  but 
rather  May  10  of  this  year,  200  years 
later.  And  Ethan  Allen  was  being 
played  by  Dr.  John  K.  Lattimer  of 
Englewood,  N.J.  The  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Dep't  of  Urology  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  City 


and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys — all 
descendants  of  the  original  raiding 
party — were  re-enacting  the  200th  An- 
niversary of  that  event  as  part  of  New 
York  State's  first  contribution  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration. The  event  was  presented  as  a 
Public  Bicentennial  Activity  by  the  Ft. 
Ticonderoga  Ass'n,  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation headed  by  John  H.G.  Pell,  whose 
family  has  financed  the  endeavor  for 
over  150  years. 

Several  thousand  people  crowded 
into  the  fort  to  watch  each  of  the  re- 
enactments  (4:  a.m.,  10:30  a.m.,  and 
2:30  p.m.).  Almost  as  many  waited  out- 
side the  walls  partaking  of  roasted  oxen, 
barbecued  chicken  and  picnic  lunches 
as  they  watched  muzzle  loading  shoots 
and  fife  and  drum  marchers  complete 
with  Revolutionary-era  costumes,  flint- 


ain  .  .  .  and  Again 

locks  and  other  equipment. 

Ticonderoga,  a  small  New  York  town 
of  about  5,000,  sits  astride  the  north- 
flowing  river  which  connects  Lake 
George  to  Lake  Champlain.  Just  about 
every  organization  in  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  took  part  in  the  activities. 
Ticonderoga's  Post  224  and  its  Auxili- 
ary pitched  in  with  a  chicken  and  bis- 
cuit dinner  the  night  before  the 
re-enactment  and  served  breakfast  to 
all  who  would  come  the  next  morning. 
A  number  of  Legionnaires  also  helped 
at  the  ox  roast,  worked  behind  scenes 
and  participated  in  other  activities. 

Other  social  organizations  performed 
similarly  in  order  to  help  provide  food 
and  facilities  for  the  thousands  of  visi- 
tors to  the  area.  The  tourist  season  had 
not  yet  started  and  many  motels  and 
restaurants  were  closed. 


(PHOTOS    AND    TEXT    BY    JOHN    AN  DREOLA) 


At  daylight  re-enactment,  "Ethan  Allen"  leads  his  "Boys"  past  modern-garbed  spectators  in  courtyard  background  as  the  raid- 
ers rush  fort  and  head  for  officers  quarters  where  the  British  Commandant,  Capt.  William  Delaplace,  surrenders  his  sword. 


Aerial  view  of  Ft.  Ticonderoga  looking  toward  Vermont. 


Scene  inside  crowded  courtyard  at  mid-morning  re-enactment. 


Dr.  Lattimer  (left  photo  above),  a  descendant  of  Ethan  Allen, 
is  a  noted  historian-collector  of  Americana  and  President  of  the 
American  Urological  Ass'n.  In  center  photo,  N.  Y.  Gov.  Hugh 
Carey  delivers  Bicentennial  Address.  Above,  right,  John  H.  G. 
Pell,  Pres.,  Ft.  Ticonderoga  Ass'n,  welcomes  visitors.  At  left,  Post 
224  Legionnaires  chat  with  descendants  of  Green  Mountain 
Boys  after  Legion  Auxiliary  served  chicken  and  biscuit  supper. 
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BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  Dep't  of  Connecticut's  celebration 
of  the  Bicentennial  opened  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Legion's  plaque  to 
Gov.  Ella  T.  Grasso  in  the  Executive 
Chambers.  Left  to  right  in  the  photo 
are:  Hugh  Graham,  Dep't  Adjutant; 
Joseph  Mardu,  Dep't  Cmdr;  Governor 
Grasso;  and  Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  Ed- 
ward Lynch,  Jr.,  co-chairman,  Spirit  of 
'76  Committee. 


Connecticut  kicks  off  the  Bicentennial. 


An  N-K  physical  therapy  table  designed 
to  aid  leg  exercise  was  presented  to 
Fort  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  VA  Hos- 
pital by  Post  1636.  From  the  left  are 
Barbara  Longo,  physical  therapist;  Post 
Cmdr  Fred  Menze;  Dr.  Hilton  Ginsberg, 
Hospital  Director;  Igor  Spillings,  pa- 
tient; Catherine  Neary,  P.C.;  and  James 
McMahon,  P.C.  and  2nd  vice  cmdr. 
■ 

Con  Edison,  the  utilities  company, 
which  has  an  active  Legion  post  (Edi- 
son Post  1174),  has  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  commendation  for  its  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor's  "Employ  the 
Veterans"  program.  Louis  Levine,  New 
York   State  Industrial  Commissioner 


(right  in  photo),  presented  the  commen- 
dation to  Charles  F.  Luce,  Con  Edison's 
chairman  of  the  Board.  At  left  is  Aaron 
F.  Sadove,  the  utility's  vice  president  of 
employee  relations.  The  commendation 
praised  Con  Edison  "for  its  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor's  Employ  the  Veterans  Pro- 
gram by  providing  on-the-job  training 
for  veterans  since  March  1971,  thereby 
assisting  the  State  of  New  York  in 
meeting  manpower  training  needs  and 
providing  a  service  to  those  who  served 
their  country."  Approximately  1,000 
Con  Edison  employees  have  participated 
in  this  program  since  March  1971. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Designed  to  preserve  the  artifacts  and 
memorabilia  of  local  history  in  the 
1900s  as  well  as  those  of  America's 
wars,  a  museum  has  been  opened  in 
Vesta,  Minn.  Sponsored  by  Post  and 
Unit  306,  it  consists  of  a  nine-room 
house,  four  rooms  dating  back  to  the 
early  1900s,  one  room  of  local  history, 
a  general  store,  music  and  information 
rooms,  and  one  room  for  odds  and 
ends.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  con- 
tribute any  article  which  relates  to  any 
of  the  wars,  foreign  currency,  script, 
"funny  money,"  etc.  The  museum  will 
be  open  on  weekends,  12N  to  5p.m., 
and  by  appointment  to  any  group. 


Legion  Pioneer  Museum  in  Vesta,  Minn. 


Con  Edison  cited  for  vets  job  training. 


For  relics  of  wars  and  life  in  the  1900s 
■ 

If  you've  wondered  whatever  became 
of  Peggy,  the  flying  red  horse  that  rep- 
resented Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  Post  239, 
she's  now  under  glass.  Built  by  Frank 
Taylor  and  Bob  Oberting,  she  partici- 
pated in  both  Dep't  and  Nat'l  Legion 
Conventions  for  more  than  35  years. 
Upon  the  death  of  Taylor,  Oberting, 


No  more  parades  for  flying  red  horse. 

the  co-owner,  decided  it  was  time  to 
retire  Peggy.  Post  239,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  friends  throughout  the  nation, 
bought  the  glass  cage  in  which  Peggy 
will  be  forever  enshrined.  The  cage  ad- 
joins the  post  home. 

■ 

Checks  totalling  $1,000  were  presented 
by  Post  28,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  to  the 


Post  28,  Mich.,  aids  Veterans  Facility. 

Michigan  Veterans  Facility  in  Grand 
Rapids,  to  be  used  to  equip  a  new  wing. 
In  the  photo  are  Post  Cmdr  Norman 
Tlachac,  Auxiliary  President  Mrs.  Fred 
Hicky  (holding  drawing  of  new  wing), 
and  Gerald  Bax,  commandant  of  the 
Facility.  The  original  Michigan  Veterans 
Facility  was  built  in  1885  to  care  for 
Civil  War  veterans.  Since  then  19,000 
vets  have  been  housed  there.  The  skilled 
nursing  care  facility  was  built  in  1909. 
This  is  being  replaced  by  the  new  wing. 
■ 

A  Bowl-A-Thon  helped  raise  $2,100  for 
the  Martin  Joyce  Scholarship  Fund  at 
Post  9,  New  London,  Conn.  All  Bowl- 
A-Thon  winners  were  given  trophies 
and  the  top  three  pledge  getters  were 
awarded  ten-speed  bikes.  Runners-up 
in  all  age  groups  were  awarded  prizes 
donated  by  area  merchants. 

■ 

Post  1650,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  gave  a  din- 
ner and  entertainment  for  the  Syracuse 
Development  Center  for  the  Retarded 
and  Handicapped.  The  post  members 
and  the  Auxiliares  cooked  and  served 
the  dinner. 

■ 

Post  35,  Cambridge,  Vt.,  sponsored  a 
trip  to  the  Freedom  Train  for  102  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children  and  15  chap- 
erones — teachers,  Legionnaires,  etc. 
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1975.  A  member  of  Post  3,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  he  was  a  Legion  Field  Repre- 
sentative who  joined  the  Nat'l  Hq  Staff 
in  1961  as  Membership  Consultant.  He 
became  Director  of  the  Insurance  Plan 
on  April  19,  1965.  He  is  recuperating  at 
home  from  hospitalization  and  surgery. 
■ 

Reno  Orlandi,  Areata,  Calif.,  honored 
with  a  dinner  and  a  plaque  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  after  12  years 
as  Dep't  Legion  Baseball  Commissioner 
of  California  Area  1.  He  has  been  in- 
volved with  Legion  baseball  for  29 
years.  He  was  a  district  commissioner 
for  three  years.  He  received  a  gift  of  a 
money  clip  from  the  Humboldt  Eagles, 
a  Legion-sponsored  team. 

■ 

Bruce  E.  Penny,  Post  112,  North 
Seattle,  Wash.,  editor,  The  Washington 
State  Legionnaire,  honored  with  the 
Good  Citizenship  Medal  by  the  Seattle 
Chapter  of  the  Nat'l  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  The  American  Revolution.  In  the 
photo,  1.  to  rt.,  are  Mrs.  Penny,  Penny, 
Kenneth  Morse,  Seattle  SAR  secretary, 
pinning  the  medal,  and  Earl  Phillips, 
Seattle  SAR  chapter  president.  The 
award  recognized  Penny's  efforts  to  re- 
turn observance  of  Veteran's  Day  and 
Memorial  Day  to  their  original,  tradi- 
tional dates  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  nationally.  The  medal  was  also  an 
acknowledgment  of  Penny's  32  years 
active  and  reserve  service  in  the  Air 
Force.  Retired  in  May  as  a  colonel,  he 
has  aided  youths  with  applications  and 
appointments  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
as  an  Academy  Liaison  Officer. 


Washington  St.  Legion  Editor  honored. 


many  years  of  service  to  veterans,  wid- 
ows, and  dependents.  Left  to  right  are 
William  Judge,  County  SenVCmdr; 
Louis  Newman,  County  Cmdr;  Ed 
Walczyk,  JunVCmdr;  and  Samuel 
Greene,  County  Adjutant. 

■ 

Legionnaire  Frank  Lockwood,  retiring 
superintendent  of  Arlington,  honored  in 
the  Legion's  Washington  Hq  office  for 
his  long  service  to  veterans  in  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system,  and  for  his  out- 
standing cooperation  with  the  Legion 
while  at  Arlington.  Lockwood  was  pre- 
sented an  American  Legion  silver  me- 
dallion by  Nat'l  Adjutant  William  F. 
Hauck.  He  was  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent at  Arlington  during  the  50th  Anni- 
versary Year,  and  helped  facilitate  the 
installation  of  The  American  Legion's 
"gift  to  the  nation"  of  the  lighting  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

■ 

Gene  L.  Fattig,  supervisor,  board  of 
veterans  appeal  unit,  for  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Veterans  Affairs  &  Rehabilitation 
Div.,  in  the  Washington  Office,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  The  American 
Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan,  in  Chicago, 
effective  Sept.  1,  1975,  when  the  present 
Director,  Paul  L.  Weber,  retires.  Fattig, 
who  transferred  from  Washington  on 
May  1,  is  a  member  of  Post  1,  Conners- 
ville,  Ind.,  and  has  been  an  employee  of 
Nat'l  Hq  since  August  15,  1945. 
■ 

Gilbert  O.  Herman,  New  York,  N.Y., 
Cmdr,  Air  Service  Post  501,  promoted 
to  Major  General,  the  highest  rank  ob- 
tainable in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserves. 
He  serves  as  Mobilization  Assistant  to 
the  Director,  Sec'y  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Information,  and  in  civilian 
life  is  Production  Control  Manager, 
CBS  TV  Network,  NYC.  Some  years 
ago,  in  active  AAF  service,  he  super- 
vised the  productions  of  the  AAF's 
Broadway  presentation  and  20th  Cen- 
tury Fox  filming  of  Moss  Hart's 
"Winged  Victory." 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of 
American  Legion  Service  Officers  represent- 
ing claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness 
Forms  available  only  from  State  Legion 
Service  Officers. 

29th  Eng,  U.S.  Mapping  Mission  (Barrei, 
Ethiopia  Aug.  15,  1969) — Need  to  hear  from 
Lt  ±sort  (Ct.iif.1,  Capt  Nayior,  MC  Doctor, 
Greene  (Canada),  Pagone  (Philadelphia), 
Canty  (Portland,  Ore.),  Himich  (Calif.), 
Casner  (El  Paso,  Texas),  and  any  other 
comrades  who  recall  that  Joe  A.  Chavez, 
while  playing  volleyball  on  Auth.  Recr., 
'■  fell  on  his  back  on  hard  ground  and  sus- 
tained a  back  injury.  Write  "CD271,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Army,  OTC  School,  Co  B  (Indiantown  Gap, 
Pa.  Aug  1971) — Need  information  from  SP5 
Jarvis,  SP4  Smith  and  any  other  comrades 
who  recall  that  Jesus  J.  Rodriguez  put  his 
arm  through  a  window  in  a  door,  breaking 
a  pane  and  cutting  his  arm.  Write  "CD272, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Navy  (1937-57) — Need  information  from  any- 
one who  served  with  Alex  Bensko  regard- 
ing his  illness  while  in  the  Navy.  He  served 
on  the  following:  USS  Coral  Sea,  USS 
Ralph  Talbot,  USS  Isherwood,  USS  Luce, 
USS  Swanson,  and  USS  Kendricks.  The 
Luce  was  sunk  and  the  Swanson  torpedoed. 
If  you  have  any  information  pertaining  to 
any  type  of  illness  of  Alex  please  write  to: 
Ethel  S.  Hall,  732  Heflin  Ave.  E.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  35214  or  call  205  798-5597.  If  you 
write,  send  copy  also  to  "CD273,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Army,  159th  Bx  Bn  (Fort  Eustis,  Va.  June 
1959) — Need  to  hear  from  Okada,  Hq  Co, 
34th  Sig  Bn  (APO  154)  and  any  other  com- 
rades who  recall  that  William  Edwards  in- 
jured his  back  lifting  foot  locker  while  on 
duty.  Write  "CD274,  American  Legion  Mag- 
azine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Navy  R/S  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Rec'g  Sta 
(Dec.  21,  1942)— Need  to  hear  from  Lums- 
den  (N.  Dak.),  Goldberg  (Phila.),  Chris- 
tiansen (Phila.)  and  any  other  comrades 
who  recall  that  Benito  (Benny)  Fernandez 
hurt  his  back  while  on  duty  in  galley. 
Write  "CD275,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

USS  St.  Paul  B.  Div  (Mar.  12,  1944)— Need 
to  hear  from  any  comrades  who  recall  that 
Remo  Peter  Derway  injured  his  knee  on 
board  ship.  Write  "CD276,  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

1st  Photo  Recon  Sqdn  (Kadina  Field,  Oki- 
nawa, Fall  1946)— Need  to  hear  from  Petto- 
lina  (Westfield,  N.J.),  Walgate  (Buffalo, 
N.Y.),  Major  Brown,  Co,  Lt  Comosi,  Eng 
Officer,  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
that  Thomas  L.  Potter  suffered  a  serious 
psychological  breakdown.  Write  "CD277, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

149th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  A  (Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.  April  5,  1943)— Need  to  hear  from 
Zdiarski,  Weidaw,  and  a  lieutenant  at- 
tached to  Bat  A  who  knew  that  John  J. 
Wierzckowski  suffered  from  arthritis  which 
started  at  training  camp  from  being  in 
water,  and  from  excessive  walking.  Write 
"CD278,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 


The  Little  League  ice  hockey  team 
sponsored  by  Post  487,  Mahwah,  N.J., 
captured  first  place  in  its  league  com- 
petition in  its  first  season  of  activity.  It 
was  a  20-week  season,  playing  Sunday 
mornings  at  the  Rock  Ice  Arena,  Stony 
Point,  N.Y.  Team  coaches  are  Edson 
Willey  and  Gordon  Minneker.  League 
manager  is  Earl  Johnson.  Post  Cmdr  is 
Bob  Baker. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Paul  L.  Weber,  Director  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan,  in  the 
Chicago  Office,  retiring  as  of  Sept.  1, 


Robert  Vogel,  center  in  photo,  Legion 
Dep't  Service  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office,  awarded  The 
American  Legion  Citation  of  Appreci- 
ation at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Council.  Vogel  was  cited  for  his 


DSO  Vogel  honored  in  Philadelphia. 


DEATHS 


Arthur  J.  Kelley,  Sr.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
(1948-49)  of  Connecticut. 

■ 

Father   Paul   Bartlewski,    Past  Dep't 
Chaplain  (1945-46)  of  Connecticut. 
■ 

Peter  J.  Danzilo,  Sr.,  77,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Foreign  Relations  Commission  since 
1965. 

■ 

T.O.  Kraabel,  who  resided  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  a  member  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Legion,  served  as  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Rehabilitation  Director  from  1941-1958; 
from  1958  until  his  death  he  was  the 
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consultant  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Di- 
rector. A  WW1  veteran,  he  was  Dep't 
Service  Officer  of  North  Dakota  (1930- 
35)  and  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  vice  chair- 
man (1936-37). 

■ 

Leo  A.  Temmey,  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  Past 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1936-37),  alternate 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  in  1935- 
36,  vice  chairman  of  the  Nat'l  Child 
Welfare  Commission  in  1937-38,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1935-36). 

■ 

William  Austin  (Knute)  Cottrell,  85, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 
(1957-58),  and  Dep't  Adjutant  in  1967- 
68. 

■ 

Michael  K.  Morton,  Jr.,  Maryland's 
Dep't  Treasurer  in  1971-73,  suddenly 
while  on  a  trip  to  the  West  Coast.  He 
died  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

■ 

James  A.  Ai,  Sr.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1959-60). 

■ 

Samuel  R.  Todd,  a  founder  of  The 
American  Legion  who  attended  the  Paris 
Caucus  and  was  residing  in  Kansas  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

■ 

William  A.  Trotter,  Jr.,  Clarksville,  Va., 
a  founder  of  The  American  Legion  who 
attended  the  St.  Louis  Caucus. 

■ 

Earl  T.  Ross,  85,  Reno,  Nev.,  Past  Nat'l 
Vice  Cmdr  (1938-39),  who  served  as 
Nevada's  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man in  1924-26. 

■ 

Albert  S.  Cunningham,  45,  a  native  of 
West  Newton,  Pa.,  Vice  Cmdr,  Dep't 
of  Hawaii,  and  Senior  Vice  Cmdr,  Sai- 
gon Post  34,  killed  by  an  auto  on  May 
5,  1975  while  in  Guam  assisting  with 
the  evacuation  of  his  family  from  Viet- 
nam. A  retired  Army  sergeant,  he 
resided  in  Vietnam  following  his  retire- 
ment and  was  evacuating  his  Vietnamese 
wife,  Vin,  and  their  four  children.  He 
was  also  transporting  the  colors  of  Post 
34  to  Legion  Hq  in  Hawaii,  where  the 
post  will  be  placed  in  "exile."  The  Penn- 
sylvania Legion  conducted  memorial 
services  on  May  14,  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  funeral,  which  was  held  in 
West  Newton.  Burial  was  in  Farming- 
ton,  Pa.  The  widow  and  children  have 
been  evacuated  to  Pennsylvania. 
■ 

Cecil  H.  Munson,  77,  Wasington,  D.C., 
a  retired  staff  member  of  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Div.  (1946-63),  who 
held  membership  in  the  Iowa  Legion. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 
Grand  Junction  Post  200,  Grand 


Junction,  Colo.;  Holiday  Post  173,  Holi- 
day, Fla.;  J.W.  Jennings  Post  198,  Dun- 
nellon,  Fla.;  Child-Bradley  Post  578, 
Dawson,  Ga.;  Muskegon  Post  23,  Mus- 
kegon, Mich.;  Dorr  Post  127,  Dorr, 
Mich.;  Pedely  Post  451,  Pedely,  Mo.; 
Synder-Coffey  Post  55,  Cliff,  N.M.;  Rus- 
sell C.  Jacobs  Post  1883,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Trade  Center  Post  1884,  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.Y.;  The  Aloha  Post  104, 
Aloha,  Ore.;  Carolina  Veterans  Post  173, 
Columbia,  S.C.;  Rex  Baird  Post  136, 
Wink,  Tex.;  and  Eastwood  Post  553,  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only. 
For  form  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices  should  be  received 
at  least  five  months  before  scheduled  re- 
union. No  written  letter  necessary  to  get 
form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume 
of  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Div— (Aug)  Arthur  Chaitt,  5  Montgomery 

Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19118 
1st  Inf,  Co  D— (Aug)  Irving  Lorenz,  Yutan, 

Nebr.  68073 

1st  Special  Serv  Force— (Aug)  John  Chaffeur, 

9505  Maple  Ave.,  S.W.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98499 
4th   Cav— (Aug)   Mike  Loberg,  Annandale, 

Minn.  55302  .  , 

5th  Med  Bn  (WW2) — (Aug)  Raymond  Carl- 
son, 1137  Kay  Pkwy,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48103 
9th  A.I.B.,  Co  B  (WW2) — (July)  Nick  Munas, 

114  Sunset  Dr.,  St.  Clairsville,  O.  43950 
10th  Inf  (WW1&2)— (Aug)  W.  Stratton,  P.O. 

Box  494,  Williamsburg,  Va.  23185 
15th  Cav  Recon  Gp— (Aug)  Albert  Penni- 

plede,  Box  1364,  Union,  N.J.  07083 
17th  Base  PO— (Aug)  Jack  Yost,  4220-C  Wil- 
liamsburg Dr.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17109 
17th  Medical  Det— (July)  John  Klasen,  2609 

Ravinia  Lane,  Woodridge,  111.  60515 
17th  Sig  Oper  Bn — (Aug)  E.  Hofmeister,  710 

Crown  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.  18505 
19th  Tank  Bn— (July)  Ray  Zaring,  P.O.  Box 

68,  Anchorage,  Ky.  40223 
38th  Eng  Reg't— (Aug)  Emile  Joseph,  4107 

Mitscher  Court,  Kensington,  Md.  20795 
42nd  Div— (July)  Warren  Westbeld,  671  St. 

Clair  Ave.,  Lima,  Oh  45801 
46th  QM— (Aug)  Clarence  Percy,  177  Vernon 

St.,  Warwick,  R.I.  02889 
47th  Arm'd  FA  Bn,  Bat  C  (WW2 ) — (Aug) 

Herbert  Elmore,  Box  226,  Frewsburg,  NY 

14738  n 
56th  Pioneer  Inf  (WW1)— (Aug)  Albert  Ort- 

man,  R#4,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  17815 
61st  Sig  Bn— (Aug)  William  Johnston,  325 

Lincoln  Ave.,  Valparaiso,  Fla.  32580 
69th  Div — (Aug)    Clarence    Marshall,  101 

Stephen  St.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  15068 
83rd  Div— (Aug)  Larry  Redmond,  132  Rock- 
wood  Dr..  Havertown,  Pa.  19083 
84th  Div— (Aug)   Keith  Lance,  213  Shane 

Bldg.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401 
99th  Div— (July)  Howard  Denhard,  1313  Ab- 

beywood  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40222 
99th  Recon  Tp— (Aug)  W.  Osterkamp,  433 

Kitty  Le,  Clint,  Ohio  45238 
112th  Cav— (Aug)  Brooks  Campbell,  1910  Cen- 

terville  Rd.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75228 
120th  Inf,  Co  C— (Aug)  Robert  Clopton,  P.O. 

Box  36,  Henderson,  N.C.  27536 
120th  Ord  Co  MM— (Aug)  Homer  O'Dell,  Rte 

#2,  Coleman,  Mich.  48618 
131st  QM  Truck  Co — (Aug)  Kenneth  McAfee, 

1819  No.  Sherman  St.,  York,  Pa.  17402 
135th  Medical  Reg't— (July)  John  Hoernmg, 

825  E.  Glendale  Ave.,  Appleton.  Wis.  54911 
138th  &  198th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2) — (Aug) 

Andrew   Cowherd,    119   Arbor   Park  N., 

Louisville,  Ky.  40214 
141st  Inf,  Co  A— (Aug)  Billy  Jary,  P.O.  Box 

1816,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76101 
142nd  AAA.  Bat  A  (WW2)— (July)  Robert 

Winland,  801  Neal  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

26101 

148th  Inf  Reg,  Anti-tank  Co  (WW2)— (Aug) 
Preston  Meeker,  2560  Cawdor  Rd.,  Oregon, 
Ohio  43616 

149th  Assoc — (Aug)    Marion  Williams,  2005 

Redleaf  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40222 
160th   Inf,   Co   A— (July)    Philip  DePalma, 

19185  Alcoy  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48205 
164th  Anti-Tank  &  Tank  Co— (July)  Cliff 

Sorenson,  716  Cedar  Ave.,  Harvey,  N.  Dak. 

58341 


197  CAAA,  197  AAA  Gp,  744  Gun  Bn  AAA, 
210  AAA  Aw,  237  Sit  Bn,  &  39  Ariny  Band— 

(Aug)  Donald  LaChance,  35  Feyette  St., 
Concord,  N.H.  03301 
224th  Airborne  Medical  Co — (Aug)  Edmund 
Wientczak,  9313  David  Rd.,  Garfield  Hts, 
Ohio  44125 

226th  AAA  Sit  Bat,  Bat  C— (Aug)  Ernest 

Castleman,  270  Tampa  Dr.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
248th  Coast  Art'y— (Aug)  Herb  Hubbell,  P.O. 

Box  684,  Suterlin,  Ore.  97479 
261st  Reg't,  Co  L— (Aug)  J.  Shook,  538  E. 

Indianola  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44502 
279th  Combat  Eng  Bn— (Aug)  Ellis  Claytor, 

Box  512,  Glasgow,  Va.  24555 
296th  Inf,  1st  Bn,  Hq  &  Hq  Co— (Aug)  Carlos 

Rodriguez,  P.O.  Box  363,  Mayaguez.  P.R. 

00708 

308th  Med  Bn,  Co  B— (Aug)  Howard  Bank, 
602  Edgewood,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  56007 

311th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D  (WWl)-(Aug)  Phil 
Cusick,  1035  S.  Hanover  St.,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 
18634 

315th  Inf  Reg't  (WW2)— (Aug)  Francis  Oczko, 

144  N.  6th  St.,  New  Hyde  Pk,  N.Y.  11040 
332nd  Inf— (Aug)  Evan  Thomas,  2215  Oak- 
wood  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44509 

338th  Inf,  2nd  Bn,  Co  E— (Aug)  Bob  Planz, 
8910  35th  Ave.,  Jackson  Hts,  N.Y. 

368th  Eng  (WW2)— (Aug)  Alex  Andreski,  460 
Bostwick  Ave.,  Janesville,  Wis.  53545 

379th  AAA  Bn— (Aug)  Nick  Carcus,  3433 
Beaumont  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43608 

400th  Arm'd  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Aug)  Doug 
Keach,  2922  Smallhouse  Rd.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.  42101 

404th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C— (Aug)  Orville  Park- 
er, 401  Wisconsin,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
64024 

405th  Inf,  Co  D— (Aug)  Leon  Russell,  2737 
Farmers  Branch  Lane,  Dallas,  Tex.  75234 

409th  Anti-Tank  Co— (July)  Clarence  Brede- 
hoeft,  RR#3,  Concordia,  Mo.  64020 

411th  Reg't,  Anti-Tank  Co— (Aug)  George 
Welch,  1990  15th  Ave.,  Marion,  Iowa  523U2 

414th  AFA  Bn,  Bat  A— (July)  Michael  Bou- 
cher, Box  134,  Ardmore,  Pa.  19003 

447th  AAA  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug)  Harvey  Chau- 
vin,  1701  W.  First  St.,  Belle  Chasse,  La. 
70037 

455th  AAA  Bn,  Bat  D  (WW2) — (Aug)  Buford 
Devers,  405  Glengarry  Dr.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
37217 

476th  AAA  Bn  (WW2) — (Aug)  Robert  Leech, 

145  Harrington  Ave.,  Madison,  Tenn.  37115 
486th  AAA  Bn — (Aug)   Dominic  Rizzo,  192 

Goodrich  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06114 
487th    AAA,    Bat    C    (WW2)— (Aug)  John 

Wheeler,  2760  E.  Loop  820  Apt.  69,  Fort 

Worth,  Tex.  76112 
490th  AA  Bn,  Bat  B— (Aug)  Walter  Har- 

tenstine,  P.O.  Box  2641,  Lehigh  Valley,  Pa. 

18001 

492nd  Port  Bn,  Cos  A,B,C,D— ( Aug)  Dan 
Mihuta,  16435  Parklawn  Ave,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44130 

501st  Eng  L  Pon — (Aug)  George  Odenal,  120 

Club  House  Dr.,  Forked  River,  N.J. 
507th  Pcht  Inf  Reg't— (July)  W.  D.  Stockard, 

1120  St.,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201 
534th  AAA  Aw  Bn,  Bat  A— (Aug)  Roger 

Downs,  2108  Coronette  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
550th  Ambulance  Co— (Aug)  Richard  Klotz, 

665-44th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312 
554th  AA  AW  Bn— (Aug)  Thomas  Raynak, 

1128  Standard  Bldg,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
566th  QM  Railhead — (Aug)  Charles  Kuemerle, 

Sr.,  Rt.  2,  Box  483,  Dover,  Ohio  44622 
601st  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  C— (Aug)  Virgil 

Becker,  405  So.  Main  St.,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

46767 

611th  OBAM  Bn— (Aug)  M.  Wilson,  7404  N. 

Pisgah  Dr.,  West  Chester,  O.  45069 
622nd  Ord  Bn— (July)  Scott  Staton,  Rte  6, 

Box  159,  Hendersonville,  N.C.  28739 
627th  QM— (Aug)  Eugene  Cook,  Box  222,  Ga- 

lien,  Mich.  49113 
635th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug)  Ray  Spangler, 

2762  S.E.  Granger,  Topeka,  Kans.  66605 
661st  Tank  Dest  Bn — (Aug)  William  Beswick, 

P.O.  Box  576,  West  Point,  Va.  23181 
676th  Medical  Collecting  Co— (Aug)  Charles 

Place,  Box  28,  Belvidere,  N.J.  07823 
702nd   Tank  Bn— (Aug)    Bob  Brookhouser, 

941  W.  10th  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  16502 
706th  Ord  Co — (Aug)   Richard  Schoettmer, 

6940  Gloria  Dr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45239 
735th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (Aug)  Floyd  Schwab, 

1715  Wilde  Rock  Way,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 
743rd  Tank  Bn— (Aug)  Karl  Mory,  5616  El- 
liot Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55417 
771st  Tank  Bn — (July)  Alec  Nabewaniec,  De- 

Feriet,  New  York  13628 
777th  Tank  Bn— (Aug)   Clarence  Marshall, 

101  Stephen  St.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  15068 
802nd  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug)  Joe  Salvia,  92- 

33  241st  Bellrose,  NY  11426 
805th  TD  Bn,  Co  C — (Aug)  Harry  Ausel,  Box 

217,  Rouseville,  Pa.  16344 
809th  Tank  Dest  Bn — (Aug)  Walter  Sroka, 

Sr.,  Flat  River  Rd.,  Coventry,  R.I.  02816 
818th  Avn  Eng,  Co  C  (WW2)— (Aug)  Charles 

Barney,  Sr.,  23rd  W.  Park,  Chesterton,  Ind. 

46304 

831st  Bomb  Sqdn — (Aug)  Howard  Woodyard, 
3530  Butternut  Dr.,  Lambertville,  Mich. 
48144 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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832nd  Eng  Avn  Bn— (July)  Bill  Kratz,  5 
Chickades  Dr.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  47803 

930th  Ord  Ammo  Co — (Aug)  J.  Baumgardner, 
Box  342,  Parsons,  Kans.  67357 

1395th  Eng  (WW2) — (Aug)  Virgil  Marsteller, 
Rt#4,  Abilene,  Ks.  67<4l0 

1620th  MP  Co  (Camp  McCoy,  Wis.  1942-44)— 
(July)  Sam  Genenbacher,  6200  Broadway, 
Quincy,  111.  62301 

1903th  Eng  Avn  Bn — (July)  Matthew  Fisher, 
600  Convent  Rd.,  Aston,  Pa.  19014 

1981st  QM  Truck  Co — (Aug)  Charles  Meade, 
1702  Evanston,  Independence,  Mo.  64052 

2755th  Eng,  Co  B— (Aug)  Delbert  Ryno,  803 
Lakeview  St.,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801 

3541st  Ord  Maint  Co— (July)  Carl  Vargo,  175 
Brookshore  Dr.,  Chippewa  Lake,  Ohio  44215 

Fort  Des  Moines — (Aug)  Bud  Hendrix,  6405 
Roseland  Dr.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Los  Angeles  MP — (Aug)  Ross  Scoggins,  Rte 
1,  Box  445,  Sperry,  Okla.  74073 

Ranger  Bn — (Aug)  Bob  Chesher,  1715  Ingle- 
side  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51104 

Society  of  Vietnamese  Rangers  (All  Former 
Advisors  to  V.R.  Bns) — (Aug)  Don  Valen- 
tine, P.O.  Box  29965,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329 

Women's  Army  Corps  (Detroit  Chapter  15) 
—(Aug)  Mrs.  Mildred  Lowell,  36540  Bob- 
rich,  Livonia,  Mich.  48152 

NAVY 

3rd  Special  Seabees — (Aug)  Leroy  Anderson, 
2218  Fillmore  St.,  N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55418 

4th  Marine  Inf  Bn,  Co  B  (Korean  War  from 
Duluth,  Minn)— (Aug)  Ed  McKeever,  1120 
N.  11th  Ave.,  E.,  Duluth,  Minn.  55805 

93rd  Seabees — (Aug)  Robert  Thompson,  Rt. 
1,  Butler,  Pa.  16001 

107th  Seabees — (Aug)  Norman  Joseph,  2020 
14th  Ave.,  Broadview,  111.  60153 

136th  Seabees— (Aug)  Vincent  Wengler,  240 
Harrison  St.,  Franklin  Sq.,  N.Y.  11010 

LCS(L)  3-57  (Officers  &  Crew  WW2)— (Aug) 
Charles  Heinselman,  Sr.,  3005  Willardshire 
Rd.,  Joliet,  111.  60435 

Marine  Det  (New  York  World's  Fair  1939-40) 
—(Aug)  T.  Kelly,  7222  Valley  Crest  Blvd., 
Annandale,  Va.  22003 

Nat'l  Yeomen  F  (USNRF  WW1)— (Aug)  Ma- 
bel Pease,  11104  Haines  Ave.,  N.E.,  Albu- 
querque N.M.  87112 

Portkil  Disp,  Base  2  (Scotland  1942-45)— 
(Aug)  Stuart  Fraser,  11  Vine  Lane,  E. 
Northport,  N.Y.  11731 

VMF  223  Marine  Ftr  Sqdn— (Aug)  Graydon 
Cadwell,  4773  Decatur  Ave.  No.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55428 

VMF  321— (Aug)  Marvin  Brandt,  RR3,  Box 
59,  Versailles,  Ohio  45380 

USS  Amycus  (ARL  2)— (Aug)  Walt  Skinner, 
1940  Lana  Ave.,  NE,  Salem,  Ore.  97303 

USS  Baham  (AG71)— (Aug)  John  Walker, 
250  Rochelle  Ave.,  Rochelle  Park,  N.J. 
07662 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  April  30,  1975 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-April  30,  1975.  .$  724,325 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   18,431,267 

Basic  units  in  force  (number)   140,478 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1975    1,001 

New  Applications  declined   169 

New  Applications  suspended 

(applicant  failed  to  return 

health  form)    72 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  the  American  Legion,  adopted 
by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958. 
It  is  decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on 
application  to  paid-up  members  of  The 
American  Legion  subject  to  approval  based 
on  health  and  employment  statement.  Death 
benefits  decrease  with  age,  ranging  from  a 
maximum  of  $40,000  for  four  units  up 
through  age  29  (age  25  in  Ohio)  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $250  for  one  unit  at  age  75  or  over. 
Protection  no  longer  stops  at  age  75,  cover- 
age may  be  carried  for  life  as  long  as  the 
annual  premium  is  paid,  the  insured  re- 
mains a  member  of  The  American  Legion, 
and  the  Plan  stays  in  effect.  Available  up  to 
four  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a  year 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $2  a  month  per  unit  for  in- 
surance approved  after  January  1.  Under- 
written by  two  commercial  life  insurance 
companies,  the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  California  and  United  States  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  the  City  of  New  York.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustees  operating  under  the  laws  of  Mis- 
souri. No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full 
words  "American  Legion."  Administered  by 
The  American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Divi- 
sion, P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to 
which  write  for  more  details. 
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USS  Callaway  (APA  35)— (July)  Wallace 
Shipp,  5319  Manning  PI.,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016 

USS  Claxton  (DD571,  WW2)— (Aug)  Joseph 
Tancradi,  3455  N.  Rorer  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa  19134 

USS  Clay  L  Div  (WW2)— (Aug)  Arthur  Dus- 
sault,  12900  Lake  Ave.  #620,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44107 

USS   Croatan  (CVE25)— ( Aug)  Roy  Trebil, 

Box  462,  Rosemount,  Minn.  55068 
USS  Norton  Sound— (Aug)  Tom  Stocks,  1311 

Kingswood  Way,  Oxnard,  Pa.  93030 
USS  Quincy  (CA  39,  71)— (Aug)  E.  Lewis, 

98  Grandview  Dr.,  Hudson,  Ohio  44236 
USS  Ranger  (CV4)— (Aug)  Donald  Rogers, 

521  Hazelwood  Dr.,  Oxnard,  Cal.  93030 
USS  Thomas  Jefferson — (Aug)  Paul  Nelson, 

748  Herlong  Ave.,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730 
USS  Yosemite  (CPOs  1945-55)— (Aug)  Harold 

Ureges,    #3  Admiral   Ct.,   Newport,  R.I. 

02840 

AIR 

6th  Serv  Sqdn— (Aug)  Fred  Tichnell,  P.O. 

Box  250,  Oakland,  Md.  21550 
8th  Ftr  Gp— (Aug)  V.  Steffanic,  21  Curson 

St.,  W.  Warwick,  R.I.  02893 
10th   Air   Depot   (Europe) — (Aug)  William 

Bowman,  3844  Waterbury  Dr.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

45439 

12th  Ftr  Sqdn  (Christmas  Isl.,  Guadacanal) 

— (Aug)  Raymond  Mercer,  2024  Oak  Valley 

Rd.,  Glendale,  Cal.  91208 
22nd  Bomb  Gp— (Aug)  Dominic  Rio,  424  W. 

Church  Rd.,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19406 
43rd  Serv  Sqdn — (Aug)  Russell  Abernathy, 

R#2  Box  156,  Cheboygan,  Mich.  49721 
45-17B  Bombardiers — (Aug)   Art  Goss,  302 

Pleasure  Dr.,  Yorkville,  111.  60560 
57th  Bomb  Wing  (310,  319,  321,  340  Gps,  308 

Sig   Corps  Wing) — (July)   Harold  Lynch, 

Springfield  College.  Springfield,  Mass.  01109 
70th  Serv  Gp  (WW2)— (Aug)  Ed  Strecker, 

434  W.  4th  St  (Box  373),  Russell,  Kans.  67665 
85th  Ftr  Sqdn — (Aug)  Leonard  Beckerman, 

6433  N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60645 
111th  Tactical  Recon  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Aug) 

Frank  Hiibacek,  c/o  Frank  Hubacek  & 

Assoc.,  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

60604 

303rd  Bomb  Gp  H.— (Aug)  Charles  McClain, 
693  Darcey  Dr.,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789 

421st  Night  Ftr  Sqdn— (July)  Arthur  Hagan, 
Jr.,  812  Richmar  Dr.,  Westlake,  Ohio  44145 

507th  Ftr  Gp  (Incl.  463,  464,  465  Sqdns  WW2) 
— (Aug)  James  Bunker,  RR  Box  #56,  Rose- 
land,  Nebr.  68973 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bataan  &  Corregidor  Ex-POWs— (Aug) 
Wayne  Carringer,  Fontana  Dam,  N.C.  28733 

829th  Avn  Eng  Bn— (Aug)  William  Wesson, 
1224  Pulaski  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72202 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Le- 
gionnaire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by 
those  who  know  him  best  that  he  has  served 
The  American  Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously 
unpublished  life  membership  Post  awards 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

C.L.  Crump  and  Roy  Penix  (both  1975)  Post 
21,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Grace  W.  Major,  Marvin  E.  Keyes  and  Paul 
Woloshin  (all  1975)  Post  8,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ted  Carpenter,  Forrest  L.  Cogswell,  B. 
Dade  Davis,  Harry  R.  Fister  (all  1967)  and 
Henry  A.  Evans  (1968)  Post  14,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 

Sydney  J.  Desmond  and  John  Kootstra 
(both  1975)  Post  130,  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 

John  S.  Crandall  and  Warren  R.  Tewell 
(both  1975)  Post  131,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Harold  L.  Herdeg  (1973),  Henry  H.  Burk- 
halter,  Ray  L.  Brown  and  Peter  Guster  (all 

1974)  Post  229,  Adelanto,  Calif. 

Leo  R.  Neuer  and  Charles  J.  Caward  (both 

1975)  Post  247,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

George  J.  Wagner  (1975)  Post  344,  Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

Robert  W.  Martin,  Edward  F.  Piastowski, 
Isidoro  H.  Ramos,  Emmott  A.  Sharp  and 
Robert  A.  Smith  (all  1975)  Post  564,  Santa 
Clara  Calif 

Robert  W.  Gilmore  (1975)  Post  538,  Sylmar, 
Calif. 

Samuel  Jaskilka  and  Edwin  R.  Webster,  Sr. 

(both  1974)  Post  50,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Wm.  Melville  (1975)  Post  2,  Dover,  Del. 

James  P.  Coogan  (1975)  Post  36,  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Henry  Powell,  Jr.  (1974)  Post  144,  Opa- 
locka,  Fla. 

Harry  Cohen,  Roland  O.  Fisher,  Harvey  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  William  E.  Gould  and  Kenneth 
Hopkins  (all  1975)  Post  222,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Ralph  Abernathy,  Charles  Austin,  Perry 
Austin,  Frank  L.  Clifford  and  Henry  Larson 

LY  1975 


(all  1975)  Post  390,  Altona,  111. 

Joseph  VanEeckhout  (1975)  Post  264,  Lake 
Forest.  111. 

James  A.  Damhoff,  Jay  T.  Kamphuis,  Ar- 
thur L.  Norman,  Irvin  K.  Strating  and  La- 
Verne  R.  Vogel  (all  1974)  Post  402,  Fulton. 
111. 

James  W.  Palmer  (1974)  Post  853,  Chicago, 
111. 

James  Lach,  Richard  S.  Grochowski  and 
Marvin  J.  Seemann  (all  1975)  Post  1112,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Kay  Lewsader,  E.  Dale  Montgomery  and 
Veo  H.  Harmon  (all  1975)  Post  62,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Hubert  Singleton  (1975)  Post  246,  Albion, 
Ind. 

Rudy  Podhalsky  (1975J  Post  142,  Traer, 
Iowa 

Clarence  G.  Miller,  Milton  C.  Easier,  Harry 
F.  Boog,  Sr.,  Robert  W.  Dubbs  and  Paul  R. 
Garrett  (all  1975)  Post  200,  Hampstead,  Md. 

Chester  WilUams  (1975)  Post  197,  West  Yar- 
mouth, Mass. 

Glenn  P.  Bowen,  John  Gier,  Earl  Harrison, 
Orville  W.  Laidlaw  and  LaVern  I.  Philo  (all 
1975)  Post  34,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

D.V.  Kelley  and  William  H.  Mix  (both  1975) 
Post  216,  Princeton,  Minn. 

Harlan  Buck  (1975)  Post  330,  Hayfield, 
Minn. 

Everett  Selle  (1975)  Post  333,  Kasson,  Minn. 

Wallace  B.  Hawkins,  Jr.  (1975),  Jack  D. 
Butler  (1968),  Harold  F.  Hale,  Sr.  and  Lonnie 
Burket  (Deceased)  (both  1965)  Post  24,  Hat- 
tiesburg,  Miss. 

Charles  H.  Boadman,  Jr.  (1974)  Post  3,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Louis  Ratermann  (1975)  Post  162,  Lemay, 
Mo. 

George  L.  Campbell  (1970),  Lowell  C. 
Morgan  (1973)  and  Henry  P.  Valley  (1974) 
Post  18,  Wolfeboro,  N.H. 

Joseph  E.  Caouette  (1975)  Post  47,  Rollins- 
ford,  N.H. 

William  J.  Cox  (1975)  Post  328,  Clark,  N.J. 

Harold  Haliday  Costain  (1974)  Post  52, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

William  J.  Bradley  and  Adolph  F.  Elster 
(both  1975)  Post  178,  Millerton,  N.Y. 

Chester  C.  Thoman  (1975)  Post  205,  Ken- 
more,  N.Y. 

Rudolph  F.  Novak,  William  F.  Whitmore, 
John  M.  O'Shea,  Ward  Melville  and  Percy 
W.  Macauley  (all  1974)  Post  417,  Setauket, 
N.Y. 

Jack  Keller  (1974)  and  Dale  Schneider 
(1975)  Post  622,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

William  E.  Snyder,  Joseph  A.  Traskos  and 
John  Litynski  (all  1975)  Post  701,  Amster- 
dam, N.Y. 

John  Overbeck  and  John  A.  McDonald 

(both  1975)  Post  1060,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Hess  (1975),  John  R.  Lannan  (1974) 
and  John  Feely  (1975)  Post  1222,  Broadway, 
N.Y. 

Rev.  Walter  D.  Owl  (1971)  and  Victor  G. 
Twoguns  (1975)  Post  1587,  Iroquois,  N.Y. 

James  L.  LaViolette  (1972)  Post  15,  Wash- 
ington, N.C. 

David  J.  Delevie  (1975)  Post  155,  Kings 
Mountain,  N.C. 

Robert  D.  Alloway,  Donald  H.  Bates,  Byron 
J.  Beattie,  Arthur  L.  Beede  and  Donald  E. 
Bennett  (all  1975)  Post  101,  Portland,  Ore. 

Charles  Mutich  and  Eugene  Venneri  (both 
1975)  Post  659,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 

William  J.  Lobley  (1975)  Post  687,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Emanuel  E.  Land  (1975)  Post  103,  Ninety 
Six,  So.  Car. 

Virgil  B.  McKinnon,  Robert  W.  Webb,  Roy 
A.  Potts,  Herman  R.  Wilkerson  and  Richard 
Nolen  (all  1974)  Post  54,  Erin,  Tenn. 

Donald  S.  Houser  (1975)  Post  2,  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Sam  A.  Lieber  (1975)  Post  125,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Stephen  Bernot  (1975)  Post  242,  Sandston, 
Va. 

Albert  DiNardo  (1975)  Post  134,  Burien, 
Wash. 

Juan  B.  Ansotique,  Harry  A.  Bleecker,  Fred 
A.  Miller  (all  1975),  Ralph  Gilbert  (1973)  and 
Mitchel  Hill  (1974)  Post  158,  Northport, 
Wash. 

Boyd  C.  Connelly,  Richard  J.  Kirkland  and 
Benson  J.  Lubin  (all  1975)  Post  16,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va. 

James  Mount,  William  A.  Ratcliffe  and 
George  Reck  (all  1975)  Post  411,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Wilburt  Leppien  (1975)  Post  501,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication only  on  an  official  form,  which  we 
provide.  Reports  received  only  from  Com- 
mander, Adjutant  or  Finance  Officer  of  Post 
which  awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped, 
self -addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine. 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write 
the  number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 
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is  managed  by  a  Legionnaire  who 
has  retired. 

The  annual  bill  for  uniforms,  bats, 
balls,  gloves,  etc.,  can  run  from  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  to  over  $1,000. 
A  Post  can  insure  its  team  against 
accidents  in  play,  practice  games  or 
while  traveling  as  a  team,  under  a 
national  Legion  group  policy,  for 
$65.00. 

Someone  has  to  find  officials  for 
every  local  game.  Field  space  has  to 
be  found  for  practice  and  all  games. 
Transportation  of  teams  to  "away" 
games  must  be  provided. 

As  long  ago  as  1941,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  if  everything  were  paid 
for,  it  would  cost  $2,500  at  1941 
prices  to  field  a  team  in  decent  style. 
On  this  basis,  the  average  annual 
local  cost  of  all  the  teams  in  the 
nation  would  have  been  about  $10 
million,  spread  over  all  the  partici- 
pating Posts. 

It  was  when  he  learned  these 
figures  that  the  elder  Henry  Ford 
volunteered  his  local  dealers  to  help 
out. 

Of  course,  many  a  Post  could  never 
raise  $2,500  a  year  for  baseball,  but 
still  managed  to  field  a  team  every 
year,  even  without  a  commercial 
sponsor.  A  team  can  be  fielded  for 
much  less  if  it  is  run  on  a  shoestring, 
if  volunteers  do  all  the  work  and 
provide  transportation,  if  the  boys 
provide  their  own  equipment,  and  if 
the  population  is  so  dense  that  a  sea- 
son can  be  played  locally  without 
long  travel  to  "away"  games.  But  no 
Post  likes  to  ask  the  players  to  pro- 
vide their  own  equipment,  as  this 
tends  to  rule  out  those  from  poorer 
families. 

Years  ago,  many  teams  were  run 
on  the  proceeds  of  bingo  games — 
and  many  still  are  where  it  is  legal. 
But  when  a  wave  of  anti-bingo  laws 
swept  many  states,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  numerous  Posts  to  con- 
tinue to  support  Legion  Baseball. 

Especially  in  metropolitan  areas, 
where  the  program  is  perhaps  most 
needed,  many  former  teams  have 
disappeared  because  the  land  used 
for  playing  space  was  covered  with 
buildings,  or  taken  over  for  other 
uses  as  population  density  grew. 

For  all  that,  Legion  Baseball 
has  been  growing  again.  There  were 
3,086  certified  teams  in  1970,  rang- 
ing from  256  in  Minnesota  to  four 
each  in  D.C.,  Nevada  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  In  1974,  the  number  had  risen 
to  3,457,  a  four-year  increase  of  371. 

Though  it  was  not  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Legion  to  make  profes- 
sional ball  players,  professional  base- 


ball has  always  recognized  that  it 
owes  a  debt  to  Legion  ball,  and  al- 
ways supported  it  when  it  had  the 
money. 

The  first  major  league  stars  to  at- 
tract attention  as  having  been  Legion 
Baseball  graduates  were  Kirby  Hig- 
be  and  Phil  Cavarretta.  Soon,  Howie 
Pollett,  Jim  Hegan,  J.  W.  Porter  and 
other  stars  of  the  1930's  and  1940' s 
were  noted  as  products  of  the  Legion 
baseball  school.  Then  they  came  on 
by  the  hundreds.  For  years,  now, 
former  Legion  players  have  domi- 
nated the  rosters  of  the  major  league 
clubs. 

On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
program  in  1950,  138  American 
League  players  and  132  National 
League  players  were  identified  as 
graduates  of  Legion  ball,  as  were  30 
of  the  50  players  in  the  World  Series 
between  the  Yankees  and  Phillies. 
The  same  figures  (30  former  Legion 
players  on  a  roster  of  50)  applied  to 
contestants  in  the  major  league  All 
Star  game  in  Chicago  in  1950.  In  the 
minor  leagues  that  year,  4,620  play- 
ers were  known  to  have  played  Le- 
gion ball  in  their  teens. 

There  were  probably  more  in  the 
major  and  minors,  for  it  wasn't  un- 
til 1973  that  professional  baseball 
instituted  a  system  to  positively 
identify  every  Legion  graduate  on 
team  rosters.  A  total  of  492  active 
major  league  players  identified  them- 
selves as  being  Legion  ball  grads  in 
1973.  In  1974,  it  was  an  even  500. 

It's  obvious  that  after  50  years, 
during  which  there  were  hundreds  of 
Legion  players  in  professional  ball  in 
most  years,  it  is  impossible  to  name 
them  all  here,  or  even  a  reasonable 
fraction  of  them. 

When  Ralph  Kiner  is  inducted  into 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at  Coop- 
erstown,  N.Y.,  this  summer,  he  will 
become  the  10th  former  Legion 
player  to  make  it.  The  others:  Yogi 
Berra,  Lou  Boudreau,  Roy  Campa- 
nella,  Bob  Feller,  Joe  Medwick,  Stan 
Musial,  Warren  Spahn,  Ted  Williams 
and  Early  Wynn. 

Feller,  who  started  in  Legion 
Baseball  at  age  12  in  Adel,  Iowa, 
in  1931,  and  played  four  years  for 
three  different  Legion  teams,  became 
the  first  Legion  Hall  of  Famer  in 
1962.  He  has  never  hesitated  to  say 
that  he  learned  to  play  team  ball  in 
the  Legion,  was  converted  from  short- 
stop to  pitcher  by  his  Adel  coach 
(who  was  also  his  family's  rural  mail- 
man) and  got  his  best  chance  to  be 
noticed  while  playing  on  Valley  Junc- 
tion's Iowa  state  championship  con- 
tender in  1934.  (Turn  Page) 
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Jim  Hegan,  who  caught  Feller's 
record-making  pitching  for  the  Cleve- 
land Indians  for  years,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  East  Lynn,  Mass.,  Post 
291  team  that  won  the  Legion  na- 
tional title  in  1937. 

No  list  we  can  print  here  would 
do  justice  even  to  the  better  known 
players  of  their  day  who  played  Le- 
gion ball  first. 

Frank  Robinson,  now  running  the 
Cleveland  Indians  as  the  first  black 
manager  in  the  major  leagues,  played 
on  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  Post  337  team 
that  won  the  Legion  national  cham- 
pionship twice  in  a  row,  in  1949  and 
1950.  Rollie  Fingers,  current  Oak- 
land American  League  pitcher, 
played  on  the  Upland,  Cal.,  Post  73 
team  that  won  the  Legion  national 
title  in  1964. 

Among  other  Legion  "alumni"  on 
recent  and  current  major  league  ros- 
ters are  such  as  Johnny  Bench,  Ron 
Blomberg,  Mike  Hargrove,  Bud 
Harrelson,  Ken  Holtzman,  Catfish 
Hunter,  Tug  McGraw,  Doc  Medich, 
Bobby  Murcer,  Phil  Niekro,  Johnny 
Odom,  Jim  Palmer,  Joe  Rudi.  Tom 
Seaver,  Willie  Stargell,  Rusty  Staub, 
Mel  Stottlemyre,  Gene  Tenace,  Carl 
Yastrzemski — with  no  reason  except 
space  not  to  include  many  others. 

More  names  chosen  arbitrarily 
from  various  years,  out  of  thousands, 
would  include  Dom  DiMaggio,  Pete 
Reiser,  Hal  Newhouser,  Richie  Ash- 
burn,  Alvin  Dark,  Tommy  Henrich, 
Joe  Page,  George  Kell,  Dizzy  Trout, 
Mickey  Vernon,  Hank  Bauer,  Pee 
Wee  Reese,  Bobby  Thomson,  Marty 
Marion,  Joe  Garagiola,  Vic  Raschi, 
Curt  Simmons,  Bob  Lemon,  Ralph 
Houk,  Johnny  Lindell,  Sherman  Lol- 
lar,  Birdie  Tebbetts,  Hugh  Casey, 
Cookie  Lavagetto,  Harry  "The  Cat" 
Brecheen,  Irv  Noren,  Gil  Hodges, 
Maury  Wills,  Joe  Adcock,  Red  Scho- 
endienst,  Dick  Groat,  Carl  Erskine, 
John  Antonelli,  Brooks  Robinson, 
Jackie  Jensen,  Harvey  Kuenn,  Al  Ka- 
line,  Roger  Maris,  Don  Larsen,  Bill 
Skowron,  Tony  Kubek,  Marv  Throne- 
berry,  Johnny  Vander  Meer,  Harmon 
Killebrew,  Chuck  Stobbs  .  .  .  and 
where  do  you  stop? 

Even  though  the  program  helped 
produce  tens  of  thousands  of 
professional  ballplayers,  the  millions 
of  former  Legion  ballplayers  are  pur- 
suing other  lifetime  careers,  and  from 
the  beginning  the  program  was  de- 
signed to  help  teach  them  the  game 
of  life  more  than  the  game  of  base- 
ball. 

The  oldest  grads,  those  in  the  15 
state  tournaments  in  1926  who  were 
then  17,  mark  their  66th  birthdays 
sometime  in  1975.  (The  age  limit  has 


since  been  raised  to  include  anyone 
who  will  have  his  19th  birthday  on  or 
after  Aug.  1  of  the  particular  year.) 

Many  of  the  adults  who  started  the 
program  are  gone,  but  some  are  still 
active.  Bill  Grieve,  manager  of  the 
winning  Yonkers  team  in  1926,  went 
on  to  become  a  major  league  umpire. 
Last  we  heard,  though  retired  and 
well  along  in  years,  he  was  still  ac- 
tive in  recreation  activities  in  Yonk- 
ers. Graham  McNamee  is  gone.  The 
first  of  the  big-name  sports  announc- 
ers, he  put  the  1929  Legion  World 
Series  in  Louisville  on  the  NBC  radio 
network.  Among  his  successors  in 
sportscasting  are  found  numerous 


"I  have  a  question,  Your  Honor.  What's 
the  defendant's  Zodiac  sign?" 
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Legion  baseball  graduates.  Joe  Gara- 
giola is  perhaps  the  best  known. 
Lindsey  Nelson,  radio  and  TV  voice 
of  the  New  York  Mets,  played  Legion 
ball  in  Tennessee.  Vince  Lloyd,  radio 
voice  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  played 
Legion  ball  at  Beresford,  S.  Dak. 

This  year's  Southeastern  Regional 
Tournament  will  be  held  at  Anderson, 
S.C.  The  administrative  head  of  near- 
by Anderson  College,  Dr.  J.  Cordell 
Maddox,  isn't  apt  to  miss  a  game  if 
he  can  help  it.  He  was  a  teenage  Le- 
gion player  in  Georgia. 

No  end  of  former  players  volun- 
teered to  coach  or  manage  Legion 
teams  when  they  grew  up  to  become 
war  veterans  and  Legionnaires  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  were  lucky 
enough  to  train  national  finalists. 
Richard  Hauck,  of  Cincinnati,  played 
on  the  1944  national  champions  of 
Post  50  in  Cincinnati,  managed  by 


Joe  Hawk — the  only  man  to  lead  Le- 
gion teams  to  five  national  titles.  In 
1961,  Hauck  coached  the  national 
runner-up  team  from  Post  554  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Lawrence  Schneider  made  it  to  the 
national  finals  playing  for  Post  125, 
New  Orleans,  in  1962.  Twelve  years 
later  he  helped  coach  the  Metairie, 
La.,  Post  175  team  into  the  1974 
finals  at  Roseburg,  Oreg.  Neither 
Hauck's  nor  Schneider's  teams  came 
out  Number  One.  Carl  Palumbo  had 
better  luck.  A  Legion  teenage  player 
in  1931-32,  he  coached  the  Trenton, 
N.J.,  Post  93  team  after  WW2,  and 
helped  carry  it  to  the  national  title 
in  1948. 

What  can  one  say  about  the  former 
Legion  players  who  are  no  longer 
connected  with  baseball?  They  are 
diffused  throughout  the  population, 
in  all  walks  of  life.  One  only  identi- 
fies them  by  accident,  usually  in  a 
conversation  that  turns  to  Legion 
ball.  Then  they  may  speak  up  and 
talk  about  their  old  teams,  coaches, 
managers  and  games.  Usually  they 
do  this  with  excitement,  in  the  spirit 
of  having  found  an  ear  to  listen  to 
fond  memories  of  something  that 
happened  to  them  in  their  youth. 
Sometimes  they  tell  outrageous  tales, 
laced  with  humorous  incidents,  freak 
plays,  lessons  learned. 

"Hey!"  they  say.  "I  played  Legion 
ball  myself  back  in  Memphis  (or 
Aberdeen,  or  Little  Rock,  or  Ogallala, 
or  Fargo,  or  L.A.  or  what  have  you). 
I  was  only  16  and  I  was  hanging 
around  this  drug  store  before  I  ever 
thought  of  going  to  law  school,  and 
this  guy  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
'Son,  can  you  catch?'  And  I  said, 
'What  do  you  want  to  throw  at  me?' 
Well,  that's  how  it  started,  and  that 
was  Coach  Jones  who  later  nagged 
me  into  going  to  college.  I'll  never 
forget  the  time  we  played  Black  Val- 
ley. I  was  catching,  see,  and  in  the 
fifth  inning  " 

There  are  millions  of  them.  Their 
ways  have  parted.  Even  so,  the  New 
Orleans  national  champs  of  1932  held 
a  reunion  in  November  1956,  when 
they  were  in  their  forties — and  only 
one  man  was  missing. 

In  Milbank,  S.  Dak.,  there  stands  a 
marble  monument  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

"In  this  city,  on  July  17,  1925,  by 
action  of  the  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  The  American  Legion, 
the  nationwide  organization  of  Le- 
gion Junior  Baseball  was  first  pro- 
posed as  a  program  of  service  to 
the  youth  of  America." 
It  turned  out  to  be  something 
worth  noting  in  marble. 

GEORGE  W.  RTJLON 
R.  B.  PITKIN 
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our  own  Spanish-speaking  population 
has  burgeoned,  we  are  vilified  for 
cracking  down  on  illegal  immigrants. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  new  dialogue  may 
never  be  heard  in  all  the  noise.  Yet 
the  United  States,  perhaps  belatedly, 
is  beginning  to  tackle  some  of  the  es- 
sential issues  that  a  "dialogue"  could 
help  solve — industrial  development 
and  food  production,  for  example. 
Kissinger  mentioned  both  in  a  recent 
speech,  stressed  that  the  United 
States  was  not  seeking  any  "precise 
reciprocity"  for  such  aid,  but  added 
that  things  could  not  be  solved  "by 


films,  most  of  which  are  U.S.-con- 
trolled.  They  fear  their  economy  is 
already  a  U.S.  tool  with  85%  of  all 
foreign  investment  in  Canada  made 
with  American  money.  There's  con- 
cern over  the  polluted  Great  Lakes 
whose  shorelines  we  share.  And  Otta- 
wa worries  that  the  United  States  will 
use  up  all  Canada's  oil,  leaving  them 
in  the  same  boat  we  are  in — one  of 
the  world's  major  oil  producers,  yet 
fatally  dependent  on  imports. 

Few  of  these  issues  are  new.  Many 
have  been  around  for  years.  But  in 
the  past,  the  grumbling  was  just  that. 


"Turn  to  the  obituaries  and  see  if  we're  listed." 
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any  one  country  acting  alone  or  by 
any  group  of  nations  acting  as  an  ex- 
clusive bloc." 

More  and  more,  however,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  look  as  if  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Latins  want.  It  will  take 
time,  patience,  a  readiness  for  more 
give  and  take  than  characterized  the 
recent  past,  and  a  willingness  to 
change  or  modify  United  States  atti- 
tudes, to  repair  the  eroded  and  still 
eroding  U.S.  position  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. 

"Delations  with  Canada  are  less 
■^mercurial  and  perhaps  less 
troubled  than  with  Latin  America. 
But  they  are  not  good,  either.  Little 
of  the  old  amity  is  left.  By  and  large, 
Canadians  disapproved  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and,  although  they  har- 
bored thousands  of  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters,  weren't  happy  about  that 
influx  either.  They  worry  about  losing 
their  national  identity  to  the  United 
States  through  overexposure  to  U.S. 
books,  magazines,  radio,  TV  and 


Now,  it  is  more.  The  old  cliches  of  how 
we  were  making  Canada  rich  with 
our  investments  don't  hold  anymore. 
Yet,  even  more  than  with  Latin 
America,  the  stakes  for  both  sides  are 
too  great  for  permanent  rupture.  Fig- 
ures tell  the  story  best.  We  have  $35 
billion  invested  in  Canada,  while  Ca- 
nadians have  $11  billion  in  the  United 
States.  Two-thirds  of  Canadian  ex- 
ports go  to  the  United  States  and 
70%  of  her  imports  come  from  the 
50  States.  The  trade  volume  between 
the  two  nations  reached  $40  billion 
last  year  and  three-fourths  of  the 
goods  exchanged  passed  the  U.S.- 
Canadian frontier  duty  free.  The  two 
nations'  economies  are  meshed  so 
closely  they  cannot  really  be  cut 
apart  without  risking  disaster.  When 
our  auto  industry  in  Detroit  catches 
cold,  Canada's  car  makers  in  Windsor 
catch  pneumonia. 

Nevertheless,  troubles  persist  and 
Premier  Trudeau's  efforts  to  smooth 
them  over  are  no  more  than  that,  and 
(Continued  on  page  ^2) 
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continued      OUR  CRUMBLING  ROLE  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


even  he  admits  that  solutions  will 
need  time. 

Take  oil.  Canada's  position  is  dif- 
ficult and  complex.  She  has  lots  of  oil, 
but  most  of  it  is  in  the  west,  with  no 
pipeline  to  populous  eastern  Canada. 
Due  to  transportation  costs,  it  has 
long  been  standard  procedure  for 
Canada  to  sell  oil  to  U.S.  western  and 
midwestern  areas,  and  to  import  for- 
eign oil  by  sea  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
area. 

During  last  year's  oil  embargo, 
Canada  began  reducing  U.S.  midwest- 


1983.  That's  unlikely,  given  proven 
reserves  and  the  nation's  geological 
structure.  About  the  only  way  to 
avoid  finding  new  oil  is  to  refrain 
from  putting  new  money  into  explo- 
ration— and  preventing  anyone  else 
from  doing  so. 

Overall,  Canadian  trade  policy  has 
become  more  restrictive — with  most 
of  the  restrictions  applied  against  the 
United  States.  Trudeau  thinks  that  is 
normal  since  so  much  of  Canadian 
trade  is  conducted  with  the  United 
States.  But  that  bland  statement  does 


"He  had  a  hard  day  at  the  office — some- 
body passed  the  buck  back  to  him." 
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ern  shipments  and  rushing  oil  by 
tanker  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
her  eastern  provinces.  It  was  hardly 
enough,  and  she  still  had  to  import 
high  priced  overseas  oil.  So  Ottawa 
slapped  a  $5.20  export  tax  on  the  oil 
she  sent  to  the  U.S.  midwest  in  or- 
der to  pay  for  her  own  imports.  That 
tax  is  still  in  effect  despite  U.S.  com- 
plaints of  discrimination.  One  U.S. 
Senator's  remark  that  Canada  was 
somehow  being  "un-American"  about 
the  whole  energy  question  did  not 
help  matters.  It  still  rankles  and  is 
cited  frequently  in  Canada  as  an  illus- 
tration of  U.S.  obtuseness. 

What  rankles  Americans  much 
more,  however,  is  a  decision  by  the 
Trudeau  government  to  phase  out  all 
oil  deliveries  to  the  United  States  by 
1983.  Last  Jan.  1,  shipments  went 
from  900,000  barrels  a  day  to  800,000 
and  were  to  drop  to  650,000  barrels 
in  July.  The  Canadian  energy  board 
argued  that  the  nation  would  run  out 
of  oil  if  present  rates  of  exports  con- 
tinued. But  figures  on  which  this  es- 
timate is  based  could  be  misleading. 
They  assume  no  new  oil  strikes  will 
be  made  in  Canada  between  now  and 


not  ring  true  to  Americans,  and  our 
government  played  tit  for  tat  with 
Canada  on  beef.  Last  year,  Canada 
banned  U.S.  beef  treated  with  hor- 
mones and  slapped  import  quotas  on 
American  cattle  and  beef.  We  retali- 
ated against  Canadian  cattle,  beef 
and  pork  to  the  tune  of  $100  million, 
the  exact  amount  both  sides  stood  to 
lose  from  these  restrictions.  Again, 
however,  the  cattle  "war"  illustrates 
mutual  inter-dependence.  Meat  ship- 
ments— somewhat  like  oil — cross  the 
border  in  both  directions,  largely  ac- 
cording to  the  nearness  of  the  supply 
to  the  market. 

Canadian  restrictions  on  foreign 
investments  are  similarly  anti-U.S., 
no  matter  how  Trudeau  chooses  to  in- 
terpret them.  Investments  of  "signifi- 
cant benefit"  to  Canada  get  the  best 
break.  Since  Canadians  define  what 
that  means,  there  is  considerable  lee- 
way to  favor,  say,  the  Germans,  who 
have  put  $2.5  billion  in  Canada's  ex- 
tractive industries — and  are  eager  to 
put  up  more.  On  a  recent  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, Trudeau  and  German  Chancel- 
lor Schmidt  got  along  famously.  Tru- 
deau admits  that  "we're  looking  for 
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diversification,"  meaning  less  reliance 
on  the  United  States  and  less  Ameri- 
can influence  on  the  Canadian  econ- 
omy. 

"All  we're  saying  is  that  we  want 
buyers  and  sellers  in  the  international 
markets  to  know  more  about  what 
Canada  has  to  offer,"  Trudeau  told 
an  interviewer.  "We  want  them  to 
know  that  Canada  is  a  distinct  coun- 
try with  a  highly  advanced  technol- 
ogy, that  Canada  is  different  from  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  we 
want  our  Canadian  businessmen  to 
know  that  even  though  our  penetra- 
tion of  the  United  States  market  is 
very  high,  they  should  not  forget 
there  are  other  markets  for  our  prod- 
ucts, particularly  industrial  goods. 

"It's  a  matter  of  kicking  both  our- 
selves and  others  in  the  pants  to  make 
sure  we  don't  have  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket." 

In  short,  as  in  Latin  America,  every 
effort  is  made  to  limit  dependence  on 
the  United  States. 

Efforts  to  make  Canada  "distinct" 
are  being  pushed  on  a  broad  front — 
from  investment  to  communications. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant than  economic  control.  Cana- 
dians watch  a  lot  of  U.S.  television. 
Now  the  government  wants  to  "black 
out"  commercials  on  U.S.  cable  TV 
seen  in  Canada.  Time  and  Reader's 
Digest  enjoy  a  dominant  position  in 
the  Canadian  magazine  market.  But 
on  April  18,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  end  tax 
concessions  on  advertising  that,  in  the 
words  of  a  New  York  Times  story, 
"benefit  American  and  other  foreign- 
owned  publications  and  television 
stations  in  the  U.S." 

As  a  result,  Time  and  the  Digest 
are  expected  to  shut  down  their 
Canadian  editions.  Time  has  had  a 
Canadian  circulation  of  550,000,  phe- 
nomenal in  a  nation  of  less  than  20 
million.  About  60%  of  urban  Cana- 
dian viewers  watch  U.S.  TV,  which 
will  now  not  be  able  to  sponsor  pro- 
grams. 

Meanwhile,  Trudeau  is  actively 
looking  for  overseas  sponsors  to  spur 
Canadian  growth.  He  is  an  indefati- 
gable traveler,  having  been  to  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  to  discuss  increased 
trade  with  the  two  communist  be- 
hemoths and  twice  to  Tokyo  to  see 
what  Japan  could  do  for  Canadian 
development.  Within  the  last  year  he 
has  traveled  twice  to  Europe  in  ef- 
forts to  probe  some  special  relation- 
ship that  might  link  Canada  to  the 
Common  Market. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  yet  that 
Canada  can  negotiate  a  separate  deal 
with  the  Common  Market,  its  second 
largest  trading  partner.  But  everyone 
who  met  Trudeau  talked  about  con- 


structive first  steps.  Safe  and  stable 
sources  of  energy  and  raw  materials 
are  more  important  to  Europe  now 
than  two  years  ago.  Canada  can  offer 
both,  plus  "meaningful"  industrial 
cooperation. 

Trudeau  has  already  buttered  up 
the  French  and  healed  the  rift  torn 
open  by  President  de  Gaulle  during 
his  Quebec  speech  in  the  1960's  when 
he  called  for  a  free  and  separate 
French-speaking  province  in  Canada. 
Paris  is  interested  in  buying  coal 
from  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  Societe  Nationale  des 
Petroles  d'Acquitaine  has  already  in- 
vested $100  million  for  oil  explora- 
tion in  Alberta  and  other  French 
companies  have  nibbled  at  the  possi- 
bility of  exploiting  Canada's  rich 
Athabaska  tar  sands  in  the  north. 

Add  up  all  the  sore  points,  many 
of  them  small  by  themselves,  and  the 
strains  in  U.S.-Canadian  friendship 
are  considerable.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, likely  to  break  the  bonds  that 
tie  the  two  nations,  just  fray  them. 
Even  that's  dangerous,  for  Canada  is 
the  first  line  of  U.S.  defense  against 
possible  air  attack  from  Russia. 

"In  terms  of  overall  policy,"  Tru- 
deau explains,  "it's  fair  to  say  there 
will  be  no  changes.  Our  first  priority 
is  the  defense  of  Canadian  sover- 
eignty. Our  second  is  defense  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The  Unit- 
ed States  does  not  have  to  fear  any 
changes  in  these  priorities." 

Not  yet.  But  given  the  flux  and 
change  sweeping  our  neighbors  on 
both  sides,  the  United  States'  hemi- 
spherical position  becomes  ever  more 
nebulous.  Our  policy  makers  know 
it,  but  have  not  yet  come  up  with  the 
right  mix  to  produce  needed  basic 
change  that  could  lead  to  better  re- 
lations. END. 
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Dateline  Washington  . . . 


LOCATING  WAYWARD  PARENTS. 
FEDERAL  CRACKDOWN  ON  SPEEDING. 
MORE  FAMILIES  CAN'T  BUY  HOMES. 


Federal  and  state  welfare  officials  are 
now  stalking  errant  fathers  and  mothers 
across  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  save 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  welfare 
payments  to  dependent  children.  Starting 
July  1st ,  a  new  law  requires  each  state  to 
set  up  a  parent  locator  service .  States  and 
counties  would  receive  cash  incentives 
for  collecting  child  support  payments  from 
absent  parents.  Coordinating  and  cooperat- 
ing on  a  nationwide  basis  is  a  federal 
parent  locator  service.  ' 

James  S.  Dwight,  Jr.,  HEW  Administrator 
in  charge  of  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Program,  feels  that  the  new  program  could 
locate  1.3  of  the  2.3  million  parents  who 
have  abdicated  the  support  of  their  chil-  - 
dren  to  the  taxpayer.  The  incentive  pay- 
ments are  the  key  to  the  enforcement 
program. 

Eventually,  this  section  of  the  law 
could  affect  some  200,000  wayward  parents. 

•  •  • 

U.S.  safety  transportation  officials^ 
under  a  Congressional  mandate,  are  pressing 
§  crackdown  on  states  which  do  not  enforce 
the  55  miles-per-hour  nationwide  speed 
limit . . . even  as  the  protest  of  motorists 
against  the  energy-conserving  measure 
grows .  Wielding  a  big  stick,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  threatening  states 
with  the  loss  of  federal-aid  highway  *. 
construction  projects. 

Some  safety  experts  point  to  the  new 
speed  limits  as  the  main  reason  for  a  16% 
decrease  in  fatal  transportation  accidents 
in  1974. ..the  sharpest  drop  in  any  single 
year  since  WW2.  However,  the  safety 
officials  viewed- with  alarm  the  increase  in 
fatalities  by  bicyclists  (20%)  and  motor- 
cyclists (12.4%) . 

States  must  certify  to  DOT  that  they  are 
enforcing  the  law,  including  the  number  of 
tickets  and  warnings  they  are  writing  for 
speed  violation.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
speed  tickets  rose  sharply  in  Texas  last 
year;  and  in  Illinois ,' nearly  %  of  the 
traffic  exceeds  the  limit.  There's  amove 
in  Nebraska  not  to  comply  with  this  law 
and  to  repeal  the  55  m.p.h.  limit. 

•  .  • 

It '  s  becoming  t ougher  and  tougher,  if  npt 


downright  impossible,  for  many  middle 
income  families  to  purchase  a  home .  A  new 
Library  of  Congress  study  confirms  what 
many  American  families  already  know. . .they 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  housing  market . 
The  Library  said  that  23%  more  income  was 
required  in  1974  than  in  1973  to  buy  the 
average  priced  new  house,  resulting  in  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  families 
able  to  afford  homes. 

In  1973,  the  study  reported,  25%  of 
families  had  the  |19,060  annual  income 
required  for  the  median  priced  $37,100 
new  home  with  a  10%  down  payment.  According 
to  the  study,  last  year  only  15%  of  the 
families  had  the  $23,330  annual  salary 
required  to  buy  the  median  priced  new  home 
...now  escalated  to  $41,300., 
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ANTI-ISOLATIONISM 

"We  are  counselled  to  with- 
draw from  one  world  and  go 
it  alone.  I've  heard  that  song 
befoi'e  and  I'm  here  to  say 
I'm  not  going  to  dance  to  it." 
President  Ford. 

FAITH  IN  AMERICANS 

"The  American  people  have 
never  failed  to  respond  in 
times  of  emergency  when 
they  have  understood  the 
issues."  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zum- 
walt,  Jr.  (Ret.),  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

UNMANNED  SPACE  FLIGHTS 

"But  as  far  as  the  cost 
efficiency  of  scientific  explo- 
ration, it  is  entirely  clear  in 
my  view  that  unmanned 
(space)  exploration  is  the 
way  to  go."  Carl  Sagan,  Cor- 
nell Univ.  Prof,  of  Astronomy 
and  Space  Sciences.     '  - 

SCORES  CYNICISM 

"No  one  knows  how  far 
cynicism  can  corrode  confi- 
dence before  the  fabric  of 
democracy  has  been  de- 
stroyed." Elliot  Richardson, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

INFLATIONARY  SOUP 

"I'm  saying  that  if  the 
budget  deficit  gets  anything 


up  to  the  numbers  that  some 
people  are  suggesting,  that 
the  dangers  clearly  exist  that 
two  years  from  now  we'd  be 
back  in  the  inflationary  soup 
again."  Treasury  Sec'y  Simon. 

INDIA— NOT  CLOSE 

"We've  learned  in  the  last 
27  years  that  India  is  not 
close  to  us  and  perhaps  it 
never  can  be.  The  most  that 
can  develop  is  a  grudging  re- 
spect, which  these  days  would 
be  a  major  accomplishment." 
William  B.  Saxbe,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  India. 

TIME  TO  TAKE  STOCK 

"Unless  we  slow  down  and 
take  stock  of  our  real  situa- 
tion— not  the  dreams  that 
appear  -  in  advertisements — 
we're  not  going  to  take  the 
Constitution  and  a  free  econ- 
omy into  the  next  century." 
Rep.  Al  Ullman,  chairman, 
House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

BAD  FORECASTERS 

".  ,  .  economists  have  a 
very  poor  record  in  forecast- 
ing recoveries,  because  if 
they  can't  see '  where  the  re- 
covery will  come  from,  they 
conclude  it  won't  come  or 
will  be  a  mild  recovery.". 
Arthur  Burns,  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman. 
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Compact  unit  in  zippered  case  travels  where  you  do!  No 
more  waiting  for  appointments,  wasted  hours  in  doctor's 
office  ...  No  more  exorbitant  medical  bills  to  keep  tabs  on 
unruly  blood  pressure!  Now,  take  your  own  pressure  night 
or  day,  at  home  or  away,  accurately,  scientifically.  Precision 
made  Aneroid  type  sphygmomanometer  with  easy-ready 
gauge  is  simple  to  use.  Just  wrap  Velcro  no-slip  sleeve 
around  arm  and  squeeze  bulb.  Lets  you  check  "warning 
sign"  fluctuations  on  the  spot.  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  COST 
OF  JUST  TWO  DOCTOR  VISITS!  Comes  with  compact  zip- 
pered case.  One-year  warranty. 

Blood  Pressure/Stethoscope  Kit  (Z373357)  .  . .  Sale  $19.95 


DON'T  DELAY  . . .  THIS  MAY  BE  THE  BEST 
LIFE  INSURANCE"  BUY  YOU'VE  EVER  MADE! 


GRANDVIEW  PRODUCTS 

340  Poplar  Street,  Hanover,  Penna.  17331 


NO-LIMIT 

CONSUMER 

GUARANTEE 

We  take  such  pride  in 
the  merchandise  we 
offer,  that  we're  com- 
pletely confident  in  of- 
fering this  NO-LIMIT 
guarantee:  if  at  any 
time  you  are  not  satis- 
fied for  any  reason 
whatsoever  with  your 
order,  please  return  for 
a  full  refund  of  your 
purchase  price.  A  sat- 
isfied customer  is  our 
greatest^  reward. 


 MAIL  HANDY  COUPON  TODAY  —  

GRANDVIEW  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  Z-4600 
340  Poplar  Street,  Hanover,  Penna.  17331 

Yes,  I  want  to  save  time  and  money  while  keeping  tabs  on  my 
blood  pressure  anytime  I  need.  Kindly  rush  complete  BLOOD 
PRESSURE/STETHOSCOPE  KIT  (Z373357)  for  the  amazing  sale 
price  of  just  $19.95  (that's  $5.00  less  than  the  nationally  ad- 
vertised price),  plus  $1.50  to  help  cover  postage  and  handling. 
I  understand  that  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may  return 
for  a  full  refund  of  purchase  price,  no  questions  asked. 
CHARGE  IT!    □  DINERS  CLUB       □  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

□  BANKAMERICARD    □  MASTER  CHARGE 

□  CARTE  BLANCHE  Interbank  #  


Acc't  #  

Enclosed  is. 


.Date  Expires. 


.Penna.  &  Md.  res.  add  sales  tax. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


(please  print) 


STATE. 


_ZIP_ 


—  ©  Grandview  Products,  1975 
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PERSONAL 


TWO  TIMELY  TAX  REMINDERS. 
SUMMER  TRAVEL  OUTLOOK— BRIGHT. 
GETTING  A  "FIX"  ON  ECONOMY. 

Two  income  tax  reminders  are  pertinent  right  now: 

1)  If  any  of  your  dependents  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a  summer  job,  be 
sure  his  employer  doesn't  withhold  taxes.  Chances  are  the  youngster  won't 
earn  enough  to  owe  Uncle  Sam  anything.  So  withholding  would  deprive 
the  youthful  worker  of  money  he  may  need  immediately,  and  involves  the 
bother  of  filing  for  a  refund  later  on.  Withholding  can  be  stopped  formally 
via  Form  W-4E. 

2)  If  you  buy  a  brand  new  home  now,  you  can — under  certain  circum- 
stances— deduct  5%  of  the  cost  from  your  Federal  income  tax,  up  to  a 

maximum  of  $2,000.  But  the  tax  break  applies  only  if  1)  you  are  the  first 
to  occupy  the  dwelling,  2)  you  sign  a  firm  contract  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
3)  construction  of  the  residence  started  before  March  25,  4)  you  move  in 
by  Jan.  1,  1977,  and  5)  the  residence  is  indeed  a  new  structure  from  ground 
up — not  just  a  renovation.  Incidentally,  mobile  homes,  condominiums  and 
other  multiple-owner  dwellings  also  qualify,  providing — in  every  instance 
— that  you  will  use  the  abode  as  your  principal  residence. 

★  ★  ★ 

Summer  travel  should  be  much  easier  this  year  than  last.  Here's  the 
situation  in  two  important  categories: 

MOTORING:  Gasoline  supplies  are  ample,  though  prices  will  be  un- 
certainly higher  from  here  on.  Moreover,  if  you  take  a  long  trip,  carefully 
plot  your  route  in  advance.  Reason:  highway  and  bridge  tolls  are  being 
pushed  up  stiffly  in  many  areas. 

AIR  TRAVEL:  After  a  steady  climb  for  a  number  of  years,  air  fares 
have  started  a  descent  because  of  the  drop  in  traffic.  This  applies  both 
domestically  and  internationally.  However,  the  lower  fares  are  not  across- 
the-board.  You  can  get  the  bargains  only  on  specific  flights  under  specific 
conditions — a  rather  complex  setup,  which  you  might  well  let  your  travel 
agent  unravel  for  you  for  maximum  results. 

★  ★  ★ 

If  the  flood  of  statistics  on  the  state  of  the  economy  is  swamping  you, 
try  to  concentrate  on  just  a  few  of  the  key  figures.  This  should  give  you  a 
pretty  good  fix  on  what's  happening  and  what  may  lie  ahead.  Here's  what 
to  watch  (look  back  at  the  data  for  a  period  of  months  to  get  a  "feel"  for 
movement,  up  or  down): 

1.  New  orders  for  durable  goods.  Any  sustained  upward  thrust  here 
shows  that  inventories  need  replenishing.  That  pumps  money  and  raises 
employment  throughout  much  of  the  economy.  (Of  course,  the  reverse  is 
true  if  the  figures  sag.) 

2.  Retail  sales.  Aside  from  their  leverage  on  business  as  a  whole,  retail 
sales  also  indicate  how  secure  (or  uncertain)  consumers  feel. 

3.  Unemployment.  While  this  is  a  tricky  statistic,  it's  very  important  in 
this  special  sense:  Whenever  unemployment  goes  over  the  4%  or  5%  mark 
(it's  double  that  now),  Washington  goes  into  action. 

★  ★  ★ 

Current  trends  worth  noting: 

SECURITIES  MARKETS:  Fixed  commissions— i.e.,  identical  charges 
levied  by  all  brokers — have  been  abolished,  theoretically  making  it  possi- 
ble for  you  to  shop  around  when  buying  or  selling  stocks  and  bonds. 

Actually,  though,  you  won't  find  many  cut-rate  fees  unless  you're  dealing 
in  big  sums.  Instead,  brokers  will  be  luring  you  with  an  assortment  of 
"package"  deals  that  include  research,  detailed  record-keeping,  and  dis- 
counts on  certain  types  of  buys.  Study  them  carefully  before  committing 
yourself. 

DIGITAL  WATCHES:  What  happened  in  the  electronic  calculator  field 
— drastic  price  cuts  because  of  fierce  competition — now  is  beginning  to 
show  up  in  electronic  digital  watches.  That  means  that  you  currently  can 
get  one  of  the  no-hands  timepieces  for  as  low  as  $35.  Chances  are  that  by 
Christmas,  prices  will  be  still  lower. 

By  Edgar  A.  Gruntcald 


Hawaiian  "Good  Luck" 


li  plant 


Guaranteed  to  grow! 


The  native  Hawaiians  believe  the  Ti  Plant  has  a 
mystical  voodoo  power.  The  leaves  were  worn 
to  dispel  evil.  It  is  planted  to  bring  GOOD 
LUCK,  LONG  LIFE  and  LASTING  LOVE.  The  Ti 
Plant  has  been  used  for  medicine,  candy,  food, 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  sexy  Hula  Skirt. 

The  Ti  Plant  grows  out  of  a  log  —  so  fast  that 
you  can  almost  see  it  grow!  All  you  do  is  put  the 
Ti  log  in  water  and  watch  it  grow!  When  it 
sprouts,  put  it  in  a  pot.  The  bigger  the  pot,  the 
bigger  it  will  grow  . . .  from  one  to  six  feet  tall. 
You  can  have  the  size  you  want.  Grow  it  in  sun 
or  shade  —  it  blossoms!  The  Hawaiian  Ti  Plant 
makes  an  ideal  gift.  Send  good  luck  to  your 
friends  and  loved  ones. 

Choice  of  red  or  green  leaves;  guaranteed  to 
grow  or  free  replacement! 

ONE  FOR $1 00  3  FOR  $2.50 

Please  add  twenty-five  cents  for  postage  and  handling. 

HOBERTA'S    DEPT.  AM-3 

P.  0.  BOX  630,  SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA  46176 


If  You  Served 
Your  Country  in  War 

Be  Counted  Again 

By  Working  In 
The  American  Legion 


HEARING  AIDS 

UP  Cfl0/  flCC  COMPARABLE 

to 3U7o Urr  aids* 


•  BUY  DIRECT  •  20  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Body  Aids  $59.50  up.  Tiny,  inconspicuous  All- 
in-the-Ear:  Behind-the-Ear:  Eye  Glass  Aids.  One 
of  the  largest  selections  of  fine  quality  aids. 
Very  low  battery  prices.  Write  for  FREE  litera- 
ture. No  salesman  will  ever  call.  Good  hearing 
is  a  wonderful  gift.  LLOYD  corp.  + 
Dept.  ARL,  128  Kish.  St.,  Rockford,  III.  61104 
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—SHOPPER 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
CALENDAR 

1975  1876 
OFFICIAL  DATES 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  CALENDAR.  A  fif- 
teen month  listing  of  important  Legion 
events  for  1975-76.  Send  $2.00  for  each 
copy  to  National  Emblem  Sales.  Dept.  T. 
The  American  Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204. 


HALF-FRAME  magnifying  impact-resistant 
lenses.  Aid  for  those  over  40  to  help  in 
reading  &  close  work.  Not  Rx;  not  for 
astigmatism  or  eye-disease.  10-day  trial 
satisfaction  guar.  State  age  &  sex.  $6.97 
a  pair  +  55#  hdlg.  No  sales  in  Minnesota. 
Precision  Optical  Co.  Dept.  AL-7,  Rochelle, 
III.  61068 


MAN'S  WIG$7f 


Stretch  Wig  Completely  Covers  m 
All  Your  Hair  and  Sideburns  Jg 


need 
to  pay 
$50 


M-121 


M-130 


Stays  in  place  on  all  size  heads 
—  easy  to  put  on.  Thinned  and 
razor  cut— handsome  tapered  look 
and  full  sideburns.  Cool  and 
lightweight.  Made  of  modacrylic 
fiber— looks  and  feels  like  real 
hair— has  luster,  rich  body  and 
bounce  of  human  hair.  Can  be 
washed  and  shampooed— never 
loses  its  shape— can  be  combed, 
trimmed  and  restyled  if  you 
wish.  Mention  style  number  and 
color  desired:  Black,  Off  Black, 
Chestnut,  Dark,  Medium  or  Light 
Brown,  Dark  Blonde,  Grey  and 
Black  mixed,  Grey  and  Brown 
mixed.  Pay  postman  on  de- 
livery $7.95  plus  CO  D.  postage.  Or  send  only  $7.95  and  we 
will  pay  postage.  Money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 

FRANKLIN  FASHIONS  CORP.,  Dept.  M-177 

103  E.  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11580 


M-107 


NOW!  GET 
3  REAL  OLD 
U.S.COINS-Only'l 

YOU  GET  2  PRE-1938  BUFFALO 
NICKELS  AND  A  PRE-1908 
INDIAN  HEAD  PENNY 

(One  set  to  a  customer.)  These 
scarce  coins  offered  to  get  your  f 
name  for  our  mailing  list.  You  will 
also  receive  a  copy  of  the  most  won- 
derful catalog  of  coin  offers  in  America.  Send  $1, 
name,  address,  zip  to:  Littleton  Coin  Co.,  Dept.  SX-23, 
Littleton,  New  Hampshire  03561. 


Now  improved  to  help  you 

KEEP  DRY 

THE  MASCULINE  WAY 


NOW  WITH  AMAZING  "KEEP-DRY"  PAD 

Here's  the  easy,  sanitary  way  to  stop  the  embarrassment  of  wet  gar- 
ments and  bedding.  High-quality  elastic  belt  wet-proof  pouch.  Ab- 
sorbent reusable  cotton  pad  snaps  in — removes  easily  for  launder- 
ing. "Keep-Dry"  lining  next  to  skin  allows  one-way  moisture  flow  ... 
away  from  the  body.  Skin  stays  drier  longer.  IDEAL  FOR  POST- 
OPERATIVE COMFORT,  TOO.  Guaranteed  satisfaction  or 
money  back  if  returned  postpaid  in  30  days.  Comes  to  you  in  plain 
envelope.  Send  waist  measure.  piper  brace  Co..  D«ot. 
AL-75MD  •  811  Wyandotte  St.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


The  American  Legion  Shop- 
per is  presented  as  a  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers. 
All  products  are  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  allow  3-5 
weeks  delivery.  Do  not  send 
CASH.  Always  send  a  check 
or  money  order  when  you 
order. 


MAKE  

$25  to  100  PER  HOUR 


BADGE-A-MINIT, a  complete  badge 
jking  system  lets  you  make 
permanent  metal  pin  back 
badges  for  fun  or  profit. 

Badge  parts  cost 
pennies,  you  sell 
slogan  buttons  for 
"^•^S^r ''  UP  to  ^5c  each,  pho- 
AAoney  Back  m~  Jt  to  buttons  for  up  to 
Guarantee  "S^  $2.50  ea.  Get  FREE 
illustrated  money  making  plans  by  return 
mail,  or  send  $34.95  plus  $1.75  for 
shipping  to  BADGE-A-MINIT,  1820  N. 
Sterling  Street,  Dept.  LE-75,  LaSalle,  111.61301 


COLOR  CATALOG 


Build  Your  Own 
Grandfather  Clock 
starting  under 

$200 

(Including  West 
German  Movement) 

•  Do-lt-Yourself 
Case  Kits,  parts 
pre-cut 

•  Solid  3/4"  Black 
Walnut,  Cherry, 
Mahogany,  Oak 

•  Movements  and 
dials 

•  Finished  Clocks 

•  Direct  Factory 
prices 


master  Ctorge 


BankAmericaro 


Write  for  free  color  catalog 


EMPEROR 

CLOCK  COMPANY 

Dept.  906  Fairhope,  Ala  36532 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS 


Visit  our  Factory 


PUTS  PAIN  TO  SLEEP 

Now  for  the  first  time,  overnight 
blessed  temporary  relief  from  the 
pain  of  arthritis,  bursitis,  rheuma- 
tism, soreness,  stiffness.  Just  rub 
Icy  Hot's  creamy  balm  over  the 
affected  joints  or  muscles,  and  you 
can  actually  feel  the  pain  start 
lessening.  Begin  to  sleep  peacefully 
again.  If  you  don't  have  relief  in  24 
hours  we'll  refund  your  money. 
Order  direct  and  save.  Send  $3  for 
large  3Vz  oz.  jar  or  $5.00  for  eco- 
nomical 7  oz.  jar.  Write  today  to: 
J.  W.  Gibson  Co.,  2000  N.  Illinois 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202, 

Dept.    251  ©J.W.GIBSONCO.,1973 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Ultra  sensitive.  Penetrates  deep  into 
earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach  sand,  rock,  wood, 
etc.  Signals  /^^^^  when  object  is  detected. 


Dealer 


Inquiries 
Invited 


Write  for  Free  Catalog,  treasure  hunting  tips  and  Financing 
unusual  souvenir  coin.  Available 
RELCO  Dept.  DD  5      ,  Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 
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SUNSHINE  FRIENDS 

We  have  so  many  bosom  pals. 
Their  numbers  grow  apace. 
I  never  knew  we  had  such  friends 
Till  we  got  our  summer  place. 

DONNA  EVLETH 


"How  should  I  know  why  I  was  fired  from  my  last  job,  you  skinny  idiot!" 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


HE  FINALLY  SAW  THE  LIGHT 

A  logging  foreman  sold  a  truck  farmer  a  power  saw  that  he  guaran- 
teed would  cut  down  15  trees  a  day.  A  week  later,  a  very  unhappy 
farmer  came  back  to  report  that  the  power  saw  must  be  faulty,  it  aver- 
ages only  three  trees  a  day. 

The  foreman  picked  up  the  saw  and  pulled  the  starter  cord  to  start 
the  engine.  The  saw  promptly  revved  up  into  its  loud  whine.  "Hey," 
demanded  the  startled  farmer,  "what's  that  noise?" 

Rudy  Mano 


DEVOUTLY  TO  BE  WISHED 

The  ship's  steward  stopped  at  the  rail  of  the  ship  during  a  particu- 
larly rough  ocean  crossing  and  gazed  compassionately  at  the  man  whose 
slumped  position  over  the  rail  and  whose  intensity  of  gaze  toward  the 
depths  betokened  all  too  well  the  ravages  of  seasickness. 

Gently,  the  steward  patted  the  man's  shoulder.  "Cheer  up,  sir",  he 
murmured.  "I  know  it  seems  bad,  but  really,  you  know,  nobody  ever  dies 
of  seasickness." 

The  afflicted  gentlemen  lifted  his  greenish,  tortured  face  to  his  com- 
forter and  gasped  in  hoarse  accents,  "Don't  say  that,  man.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  say  that.  It's  only  the  hope  of  dying  that's  keeping  me  alive." 

Michael  Hoy 


ANOTHER  GOLF  STORY 

"Golf!  Golf!  Golf!"  wailed  the  wife  as  her  husband,  clubs  in  hand, 
started  for  the  door.  "I  really  believe  I'd  drop  dead  if  you  spent  one 
Sunday  at  home." 

"Now,  now,"  said  her  husband,  "there's  no  use  in  talking  like  that. 
You  know  you  can't  bribe  me." 

Lucille  S.  Harper 


APT  PHRASE 

Recession:  Debt  valley. 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota, 

STRANGE  INTERLUDE 

My  pet-peeve's  at  the  traffic  light: 
That  puzzling  Jane  or  Joe 
Who  keeps  creeping  forward  when  it's  red, 
But  then,  when  it's  green,  doesn't  go. 

S.  S.  BlDDLE 

THICKER  THAN  WATER 

Then  there  were  the  two  red  corpuscles 
who  loved  in  vein. 

George  E.  Bergman 

BEDTIME  STORY 

Each  night  as  I  retire, 
Beneath  my  bed  I  peer; 
I'm  not  a  spinster,  mind  you; 
That's  where  I  hide  the  beer. 

George  Weiner 

OFT-TOLD  TALE 

Too  often  we  find  ourselves  looking  at 
the  world  through  woes-colored  glasses. 

William  H.  Walton 

POLITICS 

The  kind  of  discussion  in  which  we  indulge 
Doesn't  depend  on  the  status  quo, 
It's  based  on  rumors  newspapers  divulge 
Plus  all  the  facts  that  we  don't  know. 

Thomas  Usk 


jyffW 

IMPROVID 


"I  see  they've  improved  the  price 
15  cents  a  box,  too!" 
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GENUINE 

100%  Polyester 

NON-SNAG 

KNITS! 


Haband's  famous  NO- IRON 

100%  Polyester  Executive  Style 

<-  ~    -  —95 


2P<TS  1 Q 
Only  ^1 


HABAND  PAYS 
THE  POSTAGE 


In  a  time  when  every  man  has  to  watch  what  he  spends, 
men  can't  afford  the  overpriced  fancy  pants  that  don't  give 
honest  long  wear.  So  instead,  thousands  of  businessmen  are 
sending  to  Haband,  in  Paterson,  NJ,  for  these  well-made 
economy-priced  Executive  Slacks! 

*  Important  LONG  WEAR:  New  NON-SNAG  KNIT 

won't  snag  and  pull  like  ordinary  doubleknits ! 
it  Convenient  NO-IRON  Wash  and  Wear: 
Saving  you  important  dollars  at  the  Cleaners! 

it  NO  WRINKLES:  Get  amazing  Two-Way  Stretch 

Easy  Comfort  any  way  you  bend,  stretch,  or  move ! 

Remember:  Business  Slacks  are  Haband's  Business!  It  is  foolish 
to  pay  any  more  and  get  less.  Here  you  get  full  gentleman's  cut 
and  all  these  extra  tailoring  details: 


Diyester         •  No  Pucker     •Heavy,  Long  Wearing 
NON-SNAG  KNIT       Flat  Fly.        No-Hole  Knit  Pocketing. 
•  "Ban-Rol®"    "New  Unbreakable      "Automatic  Machine 
No  Roll  Nylon  Spiral  Zipper.      WASH  &  WEAR. 

Inner  Waistband.         #Two  Deep  *  Fpt|  £Lt». 

•  Hook  Top  Closure.       g^Back  Pockets^  yjHl » fc  ^ 


5  Colors  to  Choos 

Order  Any  2  pairs 

Direct  by  Mail. 

Fast,  Reliable  Serv 

|  HABAND'S 
"  100%  Polyester 


■    iuu/o  ruiyt 

■KNIT 
■SLACKS 

1 2*19" 


M.  Habernickel,  Jr.,  Pres 
HABAND  COMPANY 
265  North  9th  Street 
Paterson,  N.J.  07530 

Dear  Sir:  You  may  send 
me        pairs  of  your 
Haband  Two-Way  Knit 
Executive  Slacks  as 
specified  hereon  for 
which  I  enclose 
$  remittance  in  full 


[  3  pair  29.70 
4  pairs  39.20 
All  5  for  48.75 


AVAILABLE 


SIZES: 


Waists:  29-30-3 1  -32-33-34-35-36-37-38 
39-40-41-42-43-44-45-46-47- 
48-49-50-51-52-53-54. 
Inseams:  26-27-28-29-30-31-32-33-34. 


COLORS 


NAVY 


This  Order  Gets 

FREE  WHITE  BELT?  [GOLD 

GUARANTEE:  If  for  any  reason 
I  do  not  choose  to  wear  them 
when  I  see  them,  the  slacks  may 
be  returned  for  a  full  refund  of 
every  penny  I  paid  you. 


BROWN  S 
GREEN  j 
BURGUNDY 


70T-09  98 


Send  Belt  Size 


Apt. 

Street  #  . 


265  North  9th  St.,  Paterson,  NJ  07530  State  codeI 


